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oP conte GODDARD. , lI ‘lll ° ’ “ys he oe aan a — a 

Om ns metticmng reed tobe bree. | -. “Tl don't eto Wt him go clone you 

Trompiing nd resting leaves ~ gold | y y . ma no leave hima for ® ayer - Mr 

As his steed he onward guideth Sav <r te = A. Pad ae jm d 


Atevery tramp of his eharger's hoof 

He buries a treasure and mutters a charm, 
And the wandering wind a jubilant pealm 
Singeth ; 

Whilst mischievous frost.sprites stand aloot, 
Nor harm the seed that he flingeth. 


But the night-stars whisper to him who wakes 
A deeper meaning than dreamers can read, 

“ Life shall arise the buried seed ; 

Then know, 

That Death gives Life for the Life be takes, 
As Nature doth forth.show.” 


Tramp through the orchard, each bough lew 


s. 
Laden with treasure October to greet, 
Mager its blushing wealth at his feet 
Toe pear 
For the kindly smile that on all he sends 
Hath made him a king twice o'er. 


Then when the fire crack les and logs bright Diase. 


And Hallowe'en nuts are burning slow, 
And mirrors to maidens their lovers show, 
! 


Fille 
And drain to jolly Gusder’e ppates, 
A cup that he's kissed, s parting eup. 
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GENTLEMAN DICK: 
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The Cruise of the Dolphin! | 


A Stery ef Seenes and eaveumees | 
fm the Nerth Pacise. 
By Captain Clewline. | 


CHAPTER I. 


THER COMPACT. 
A man, muffied to the eyes, paused a 
moment before a low sailors’ haunt in 


West street, in the city of New York, 
and satisfied himself that no one was 
watching, before he plunged into the 
dark and filthy place. It certainly was 
not an inviting neighborhood, and a man 
who had any regard either for his charac- 
ter or his purse, might well hesitate be- 
fore trusting himself within. It was get- 
ting dark, but not quite dark enough to 
make the street very dangerous as yet. 
Satistied that no one was watching him, 
he disa red in the low doorway, and 
ente a damp, cave-like bar-room, iu 
which a number of sailors were seated at 
low tables, playing cards and drinking 
the filthy liquor retailed over the be- 
daubed and slimy bar. A _ villainous 
looking fellow, with ray 4 hair and 
beard, and deep set, twinking eyes, stood 
behind the bar, ready to deal out his 
villainous compounds at a moment's 
notice. He looked hard at the man as 


' 
! 


and it would not be pretty to get nabbed. 
Have you come prepared to settle ?’” 

‘* Wait a moment; have you shipped on 
the Dolphin ?’’ 

** Yes, I have.’’ 

“Is everything in trim, so that the 
captain will not be surprised when he 
comes on board ?”’ 

‘* Yes, I’ve fixed all that. I told the 
captain that this boy is a hard customer, 
and his friends have decided to send him 
on a whaling voyage, as the only by to 
keep him out of prison. I have told him 
that the boy is a perfect little tiend, and 
that in a fit of rage he half killed a 
schoolmate, over a game of ball. Our 
old man is mighty easy fooled, and he 
took in my talk like the milk of a cocoa- 
nut. He says that if he does not break 
in this boy before the cruise is up he will 
kill him. In fact, Mr. Phillips, after we 
once get him on board, it will go hard, 
but one way or another, the captain shall 
take my work out of my hands.’’ 

“* Let us understand each other. You 





he entered, but as he did so, received a | 
signal which he understood, and the | 
man passed on, pushed aside the curtain | 
which covered an entrance at the end of | 
the bar, and went in. | 

Here a slatternly-looking woman, a fit- | 
ting mate for the man behind the bar, 
met him, and asked what he wanted. 

**Is Dan Forsythe here ?’’ he — in 
a voice which was evidently diaguised. | 

** Yes.” 

**I want to see him.”’ 

“If you want to see him, you've got a | 
word to say to me to prove that you are | 
the right man.”’ 

ea word is—‘ kidnapped 

‘*Good enough, you see Dan 
to show, because he’s had heaps of trou- 
ble in this little "burg, and there is no 
telling how soon the cops may get after 
him; so he has to keep close, mister. 
Come this way.”’ 

He followed her through a long, dark 
passage, and she rap at a low door, | 
set in the wall. A gruff voice bade them 
enter, and they found themselves in com- | 
plete darkness. 

“Why don’t you have a light, Dan?”’ | 
said the visitor, vishly. ‘* You ought | 
to know better than to make a man come | 
stumbling into such a place as this, in the | 

k ” 


. i 
don't dare | 


“Might fall against something sharp, | 
eh?’ said the invisible Dan. *‘ Yes, yes; | 
you are right, Mr. ” 

“Not my name, sir!’’ cried the man, 
a a’ ** Be careful what you say.” | 

“TL ain't quite a fool,’’ replied Dan, | 
“if 1 am a sailor. 
Mr. Phillips, when you stopped me.”’ 

“Phillips is as good a name as any 
other,’’ said the visitor. ‘‘ Do we need 
this woman, Dan?’’ | 

“No, we don’t. and Saily, just you 
listen to me. We don’t want no listen- 
ing at the door. If I chance to open it 
and find you there, it will be dreadful 
bad for you; that’s all I’ve got to 





are to take this boy to sea with you, and 
for that part of the work you are to re- 
ceive one thousand dollars, paid in hard 
cash, when he is on board.’’ 

“True as preaching; that’s the game 
exactly.”’ 

** Once at sea, he is exposed to a series 
of dangers which may carry him off at 
any moment, and | have an interest in 
his death. | am so interested, in fact, 
that I would pay well for news that he is 
dead.”’ 


“Hat? 
“T would give two thousand dollars in 
money to the man who shonid bring me 


proof itive that the boy will never 
come k to trouble me upon this 
earth.” 


** You hate him, then ?’’ said Dan. 

‘*Hate him! I tell you that it is slow 
madness to see him daily preferred to 
me, and to know that the wealth which 
is mine by right is to go to him, and I 
am to be a pensioner upon his bounty 
while I live! A man, full grown, under 
the thumb of a boy of nineteen! I hate 
him so, that if he were brought in dead 
at this minute I should be almost sorry 
that | had no hand in it!’’ 

**You do hate him,”’ said the sailor, 
slowly. ‘I can’t understand a hate like 





that, and I don’t like it, even in the 
man that pays me well. 
want to draw back, and | am not goin 
to, either. When will you be in Ne 
Bedfo 


rd?’ 





sw, : 
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and thrusting it inw his pocket. “A 
thousand dollars is pretty good, but I'd 
like to finger that other two thousand 
and then I'd buy a share in a govc 
whaler and work on my own hook.’ 

** Why not have the money, then; it is 
yours for the takiny,”’ said Phillips, 
dropping his voice low, as if afraid that 
the walls would hear. 

** What d’ye mean ?"’ 

**T say why should you not have this 
money if you want it ?”’ 

“It would be funny if / should brin 

ou the news that he is dead,’’ repliec 
ap, with his black eyes fixed intently 
upon the tempter’s face. 

** He'll be in the same ship withyou,"’ 
persisted Phillips, ‘‘ A thousand things 
might happen to him at sea, 


might sweep the decks, a foot-rope | grog, by my orders, 


break, a block fall from aloft. Pshaw ! 
It seems to me that you eught to be the 
one to bring me the news, since you are 
the only one who can know the interest 
I take in it.’ 

“1 will bring it!’ cried 


Dan, sud 


denly, as if giving away to temptation. | 


** The boy shall never come back to trou- 
ble you.”’ 

“Do you swear to that?’ erred Phil 
lips, eagerly, leaning across the table. 

6.” 

**Give me your hand on it.” 

They extended their hands, and the 
savage compact was 


when Dan Forsythe was on his track. 





CHAPTER II. 
BRCHAKD NKWTON VIKITS THE DOLPHIN, 


The Dolphin, Thomas Manning mas- 
ter, lay off New Bedford, ready for her 
three years’ cruise in the home of the 
master of the deep, the sperm whale. A 
rare old sea dog was Captain Tom Man- 
ning, @ man who had spent forty years 
of his life upon the sea fighting with le 
viathan. None knew so well as he the 
secrets of his strange trade, or how to 
turn them to the best advantage. 
was at home upon the sea, but upon land 


A wave | and say that you are to have a glass of 


made, Whoever | 
they plotted against had reason to fear | 


| knit frame was one masa of cord and 


| 
| 
Es up from the boat and came for 


— 
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“Te the sarprice of all, Dieh went out ever the rim eof the top, while the satlers cheered 


until) aja bells, I'll mke the grin 
yuu, We get round the ie 

** But, Capt'n,”’ said Jack, pulling his 
forelock, ‘if I may be so bold as to spenk, 
do you know what I was laughing at?’’ 

‘At me, you useless lubber,’’ 

‘* No, sir; | was just bustin’ to think 
how you was givin’ it to them dock wol- 
lopers! | couldn't help it, sir, if you 
was to mast-head me till the cows come 
home; I really couldn't."’ 

“Oh; if that was it, Jack, I 
may stay below. I can't stan 
nence on my own quarter-deck.”’ 

**T didn’t mean it as sich,’’ said Jack, 
with a sea scrape of the foot and atug at 
his forelock. 

* Very well; wo down to the steward, 


out of 


uess you 
imperti- 





Let him mix it to 
jsuit you; ho seven water grog, you 
know,”’ 

Jack had sailed under Captain Tom 
long enough to know his ways, and had 
escaped punishment neatly. He went 
down to the steward, while the captain, 
considerably cooled down, resumed his 
walk upon the deck, He was impatient | 
| to be at sea, now that all was ready, for | 

your true sailor cannot live long upon | 
j the land. Ah, no; he longs for the long 
stretch of blue water, the ship swingin 
| like « cradle, the seabirds overhead, aa 
| the **lovk out’’ in the to’yallant forecas 
tle, watching for whales. 

*Tlere, Dan,’’ he cried, calling to a 
nan who was superintending some work 
over the whale boats. ‘‘ Leave that 
work to Bill, and come here "’ 

The man, who was his first 





mate, 


ward, It was Dan Forsythe, the person 
who had made the compact with Pbillips, 
in that New York den of thieves, 
Looking at his face, it was hard tw 
believe that he would be guilty of so base 
and cruel an act, for Dan Forsythe was 
the very picture of asailor. His well 








jsinew, aml there was a willowy grace 


| able activity 


nearly as helpless as a child, and as | 


thoughtless. A man whodid no wrony 
to his brother man, he never looked for 
wickedness in others, Deep plotting 


But I don’t | was something beyond his comprehen 


sion, and hence it was easy to overreach 
him. At sea he was an obstinate auto 


‘““Whenever you say; he is in New | firmer band or was more ready with a 
” 


York with me now. | 
‘We sail with the tide three days | 


who make this voyage with me, and we 
are going down the coast to-night in a 
schooner. We might take him with us 
from here, if you like.”’ 


have had the thing done here. Can't 
you wait one more day, Dan?’ 

“Not a bit; I've gut work w do on 
board the Dolphin, and all this is only 


by-play. If I make anything, ; but 
my work is on the shi I'm going 
to do that, anyhow. Bring bim to New 
Bedford, and put up ‘Ship.’ If 
pe tye og Bow fen Wy > My the Dol- 
on the third night from this, then I 

am a lunk-headed fool.” 
“ That done the 








/ careful, 
he said.“ I don’t biame you 
that, because it is ticklish business, 


me be 
“T always take money when it 
offered,’’ said Dan, accopting the cash 


belaying-pin or a hand-spike at need. 
Here he is now, stamping about on the 


him furious by their charges for 
the work they have done. It is unneces- 


sary to write what he sail, because in his | the ‘Ship’ 
“If I had known this before I would | cooler moments Captain Tom would be | Fenton that we sail with the flood, and | This is my brother Kichard, of whom 


ashamed of himself. 


about every movernent of his body, | 
which told that he was a man of Ba 
Ilis face was browned by | 
to the san and wind of many | 
climes, but it was not bad. (mn the con 
trary, there was a look in hin eyes which 
was pleasaut, were it not for a certain 


eXpom ire 


| firm compression of his upper lip, which 


| crat, and no man governed a ship with a | 


I was going to say | from this, and you must be on hand. | clean decks, wafting some very impulite | 
| I've got five boys out in the bar-room, | language at sume “dockwollopers’ who | 
| are + leaving the ship, and who have 


| 


spoke of selfishness, 

“Where is this lady's maid you are 
going to bring aboard, Dan; | mean this 
boy that shoots off pistols at his mates?’ 


“Tle in at the ‘Ship,’’ replied For 
sythe. 

“lave you seen him?’ asked the 
captain. 


‘No; [took his brother's word for it | 
that he is a hard case.’’ 

“1 guess you may as well 
aml see him. 


no down to | 


Tell Mr. | 


the boy must be on board at the time, or | 


But the dockmen could yive him back | I sail without bim.’ 


equal to his own, and for ten 


language 
minutes the air seemed to turn sulphur- | ordered out a crew for his buat. 


ous about the Dolphin, as she swurg at 


her anchor, with the ‘‘old man'’—as the | back the beat, telling the harpooner, a | said 


| natural right 
; hot gaudily, but 
leeemed to be careful in his attire; there 


| Dan came 
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tiem tmostiy."’ 


cords, His face was crossed and seamed 
with tattov, for he had lived many re 
in the Cannibal Isles before he took up 
the harpoon on board a whaler. The li 
suited him, for he was naturally of a 
tierce disposition and must kill some- 
thing; better whales than men, Ilias 
name was Tatai Manutu, abreviated by 
the sailors to * Tatty.’’ 

‘All right,’’ said Tatty, ‘I'll be here 
on time, surely, Push off there, you 
Ben; what you fooling for? Want to 
get back and pack my Teanage.” 

* Tatty will be a good man to help 
me, if it comes to a pinch,’’ said Dan to 
himself, as he walked rapidly up the 
wharf. “There is no better harpooner 
in all the whaling tleet, and as for Littinng 
aman, that is a small matter to him,"’ 

A short walk brought him to the 
“Ship’’ inn, and entering the office, he 
found it crowded with merchants, cap- 
tains, mates and sailors, most of whom 
were preparing to sail, and were settling 
up with the landlord, who was busy 
over his books. A steaming jug of hot 
punch stood on the counter, to which 
each man, as he settled hia bill, applied 
himself industriously. Seated near the 
window on the left of the main door, in 
entering the office, were two persons, a 
man perhaps twenty-tive years of age, 
and # bey not much more than sixteen, 
The man had a handsome face, rather 
dark, it is true, with black curling hair 
and a full beard. Yet there was some 
thing about him, in «spite of his rich dress 
and polished ways, which inspired a feel 
ing of dread. 

The boy was a straight built, remark 
ably handsome young fellow, with curl 
ing brown hair, and bold, determined 
eyes. He was very stoutly framed for 
his age, and an adept in all sorts 
of games, having been trained until his 
muscles were well developed, and it 
would have taken a smart man to han 
die him, In his school he was the ae 
knowledged leader, and no one dared to 
dispute his judgment. Not that he was 
quarrelsome, by any means, but among 
boys as among men, there are acknowl 
edged leaders, boys who seem formed by 
nature as such, and take the lead as their 
Ile was neatly dressed, 
in good taste, 
isn a difference between dandyism and 
neathess 

‘TT never set my foot ou a whale ship 
in my life, Phil,’’ said the boy, just as 
in, “‘and T should like it 
thove all things, Can't you wo with me 
for an hour or se, and visit one? You 
know a good many captains and mates, 

“I'm very sorry, Dick,’ replied the 
man addressed as Phil, * You know 


| that I have an engagement which | must 
keep, and whieh will occupy me moat of | 


the day. How do you do, Forsythe? 


you have heard me speak. Dick, this is 
the first mate of the Dolphin, a man who 


Dan nodded, and walked forward and | can tell you more about whale ships than 


In ten 


| minutes he was on the wharf, and sent | 


reson in New Bedford.”’ 
like the cut of — jib, my boy,”’ 
Forsythe, shaking hands with 


any 


“ 


sailors call the captain—stamping about | gigantichalf blood Kanaka, to be waiting | Richard Fenton, ‘and if there is any- 


on the quarter-deck. 


for him at five in the evening, unless | 


thing I can do to make your stay in New 


* You, Jack Dinsmore,’’ roared the bee for sooner by a pistol shot from | Bedford pleasant, between this and the 
| wharf. 


captain, as he saw one of the hands grin- 
ning at him, ‘‘do you happen to know 
where the main to’ 
on board a ship of this size ?’’ 

“IT guess | can find ’em,’’ said Jack, 
with a sneaking look. 


is | afore, sir.”’ 


“Shin up there, then, and stay there 


“T’'ve been there | In height he reached nearly six feet and 


A strange man wus this Kanaka, a | 


t crosstrees are man s) powerful that it was seldom, in- 


deed, when he lifted a harpoon that the 
steel point failed tu peery the ‘‘ life.’ 


| three inches, and his muscles rose upon 
his rugged arms and legs like knotted 





next tide, I'm your man. 
you wanted to seee a whale ship ?’’ 

“I'd like it above all things, Mr. For- 
sythe, only Phil is busy to-day, and can- 
not take me. I'm something of a sailor 
myself, 
own yacht on the “ bay,” and if I do say 
it, I know how to sail her.”’ 


and | 


Did you say | 


understand, for I've got my | 


time for him."’ 
Then I'll leave you 
structk 


to your 
m,"’ sald Fenton, look 
watch, ‘I'll not be back 
eve , Diek; don't stroll 
after dark, and keep out of 
Tako good care of him, Fors , 

‘*T will,’ replied Dan, 7; “me 
good care as even you could wish, 


i 
Ege 


i 
I 


fj 
i 


A astra amile passed over the face 
of Phillip Fenton as he turned away, for 
the ered ples which be had wes 


about to be accomplished, 


“rn up to my room aad get 
another Bat, naid Dick. “This one 
will go in the first of wind."’ 

The boy hu 
two men looked 


mythe. 
his crime, whieh 
plished. Philip was 
came into the room, and 

the way from the hotel, and 
down Ww the waterside, where 
naled a boat, which quickly 
in, Diek, aitt 
could not help 
boat, and the beauti 
seht her th 

‘Nothing like a whale boat for 
strength and apeed,’’ said Dan, ‘‘and 
I'll back this crew against the world. 
Look at Tatty, there; did you ever see 
such a man?’’ 

‘In be white ?’’ whispered Dick, 

* You can’t toll casy, under the tattoo, 
ean you? Hin father was a Yankeo 
milor, that cut and run from his ship 
and took up with life amony the Maoriea, 
They do say that he got w be as big a 
cannibal as any of them, and he mar- 
ried a daughter of the king, s0 you see 
Tatty isa ae in his own right." 

** He looks it; ‘every inch a king.’ "’ 
said Dick, spouting hia favorite qulber. 
* Is he a harpooner, then ?”’ 

*T shq@id think he was, Tatty, thi» 
pou man wants to know if you area 
harpooner ?’’ 

*T'l show him," replied Tatty, start 
ing to his feet with his harpoon in his 
hand, raised high above his head. As 
he stood in that attitude, the steel point 
of the harpoon flashing in the sun, Dick 
thought of the fables he had read in 
heathen mythology, and compared bim 
to Neptune, the god of the sea, Float 
ing upon the saulben of the calm water, 
perhaps a hundred feet distant, was a 
piece of board not more than two foot 
myuare,’* 

‘Look at the board!’ cried Tatty 
* Yes, Lam a harpooner,”’ 

As he spoke the harpoon went fash 
ing through the air, and a dull thud was 
heard, ‘Bie line was hauled in, and the 
piece of pine was found impaled upon 
the barbed point. 

“T'd give «a year from my life, if I 
could,” cried Diek, in a tone of the 
Kreatest excitement, ‘to see you strike 
awhale, It must be yvlorious sport to 
kill the greatest animal upon the face of 
the earth or sea.” 

**T call a whale a firh, 
aythe. 

* You might just as well call a walrus 
@ fish,’’ replied Dick, who, like most 
boys, liked to air bis knowledge of books 
* The whale is a mammal, or among the 
that suckle their young at the 


‘wail Dan For 


c lass 
breast 

* That's so,’ said Dan, ‘the she whales 
do suckle their youny. that I know."’ 

* And a tish don't do that.” 

That's true again lyuess TM have 
j} te cave in, and say that you know more 

abeuut than I de This book 
| learning is a great thing.” 
| ** 2 ann pomp te college next year,"’ aid 
| Dick, milestly “TD don't know nearly asa 
much as LT ought, because | like to row 
play ball, tish, hunt, and all that 
sortof thing, and Tdon't give as much 
btime tomy work axl ought. But Tam 
going to turn over a new leaf when I go 
to Harvard, and see af T cannot get some 
of the honor, Sometimes [ think I 
would learn more of L could yo to sea one 
voyage, and visit strange countries, than 
IT would in college.” 

Dan a ay turned away his head, 
and po longer looked the boy in the face 
| His botd, manly ways were after his own 
heart, and it almost drove him wild to 
think that he had promised to be his 
lenemy, to work against him night and 
| day, to involve bim in every danger, for 
| the sake of his wicked brother. 

: = Here's the Dolphin,’ he said, almost 
j suilenly, as the boat shot up to the side 
of the ship. ** llow are you going o ret 
board ?"’ 
By way of reply Dick seized the 
**man-rope,”’ which hung over the rail, 
and ran up the side with the activity and 
grace of ap old salt, amid the half sup- 
pa applause of the crew, who had 
| begun to like the boy already. 

“He'd make a sailor, Mr. Forsythe,"’ 
said the harpooner, ‘and I wish he was 
| shipped aboard the Dolphin.”’ 
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Tt was « lucky moment when Dick 
won the heart of Teta! Manutu, the Ka 


naka prime 


CHAPTER Il! 
PT a 


The crew quickly (lowed The mate 
on beard the ebip, and the Gent was at 
once hoisted aod seged If Hiehard 
had been an old aaifler he woul! have 
noticed that they did fot intend to es 
any of the busts for a time, and it 


id net have @roused ie . 
woald wet iicch. “He beddhere 


“Tve brought this you man aboard! 
to show the Deiphin, Captain 
aakd Powvaythe Tle te very desirous of 
seeing a whale ship.” 

With your pormiasion, of course, 
Captain lick, remeoving his hat 
out of respect to the age of the captain, 
and bowing politely 1 would wot like 
to put you ty any irouble 

(id Tom Mauning looked hard at the 
lary, ated ti teed te flawed in bie brave, 
handsome face the tad attributes whick 
had so annoyed hie fr@hds that they saw 
fit to sem! him te sea, ile was purried 
beyord deseription, for be bad seldom 
“en 8 brighter lemoke bong lad, or one whe 
won his heart so completely at the first 
glame 

"3 don't like this Lighting at long 
range. Forsythe,” he said, angrily 
“Why not beat to quarters and clos 
with the enemy?” 

“Tt won't do, Captain; the enemy is 
aly, | tell you.” 

“If Captain Manning objects to my 
going about the ship I will ge ashore at 
once,” said Dick 

‘Avast there, my lad! 
objected *" 

“Leertainly judged from your 
her — began Dhok 

“He's a sen lawyer, ton,” wroaned the 
captain, “1 never thought, at my age, 
to be wet-nume to asen lawyer! You 
may take your own way, Dan —~ 4 l 
reekom be'll have time ermrugh to look at 
the alip."’ 

Without another word he dived inte 
the companion way, and disappeared in 
hie cabin 

“We'll go aloft first," said the mate, 
“aml Pil tell you something about the 
ropes, If you've sailed a yacht you 
know al! about sheet-halliards and that 
sort of rigging, but you don't know a 
first-class ship. Can you go aloft with 
out being dizzy’ 

Dick answered him by deeds, nut 
words, He had spoken truly when he 
said that be wasan adept at manly sporta, 
and the school gymnasium ia youl prac 
tice for the young man whe chooses the 
adventurous life of a sailor, There he 
hed learned to go up a rope hand over 
hand, to raise himael by the power of his 
muscles in his arme, and a number of 
tricks of the kind, of great serviee to a 
climber With an agile spring he 
renohed the lee rail, and a moment later 
war ball way up the patios on the matin 
mast, going up far more rapidly than the 
mate, whe having reached that position 
on beard ship, does net offen go aloft, 
and gets carefal how he moves Pareythe 
paused and looked ap at the bey, whe 
wae ascending rapidly, until he reached 
the top. (ther eves were on him, for the 
callers wished that one who was already 


“ite 


nab 


emul 


Who said I 


man 


a favorite shoukd do well Having 
reached the maintop, he ooukd choose 
one of two courses: either te crawl 
through the “lubber hole’ openings in 


the top large 
eape of a man’s bexly 
rim of the top, an awkward task for a 
hew beginner But, to the surprise of 
A, Thick went out the rim of the 
top, with an ease which would have put 
the beet sailor on beard te shame, and 
stexsl safely in the maintop® while the 
sailors cheered him Then 
ower, slid down a back stay, and reached 
the deck long before the astonished mate 
ould follow him 

*By George”! said Dan, as he sprang 
to the deck, "When | undertake t& 
teach another boy anything, [am joing 
to fimd out where he haa been te school 
Whe taught you te go up and down popes 
in that way’) | newer saw an old salt do 
it better 

“TD learned it in school,’ replied Dick, 
trembemtly We've got one of the best 
cyYMuasiumes in the State, and the tying 
trapere, tight rope, horizental bar, and 
the ladders, are good practioe,"’ 

“Tt's a pity,” thenght Dan Forsythe 
“What a sailor | could make of hum, if 
I had the training for three years Hut 
two thousand dollars, Dan: bright, hard 
dollars’ Thow long would you have te 
sail the sea to get that’ Amd, after all 
the bey has a chanee to drwp in the or 
long before the cruise is up 


enough to admit the pas 
f ay poout over the 


over 


he crmaedd 


«mary way 
. na ‘ 
I'lideo it 


They went ap into the top again, the 
mate discussing, loarnedly, on the post 
thon and use of every line, halliard, rope 
amd stay on the mast. Por, indeed, there 


are few “ropes,” so called, on board a 
mhaty Lach one has a separate name and 
uae: Tn looking at the apparently oon 
fused tase of rigging ina plate of a full 


bigged whip, you might naturally sta pepense 
toat a 
This is net me 


mt an incl 


teat deal of it ts 
om the 


supe]ertiieus 
oomtrary there is 
om hemp on beard a sh " 


which las not been found neeessary to 
the Gurect nav gation of the vessel 
Dick listened with marked attention, 
aml tt was almost dark when they carn 
iown and went below, te see the lower 
partofthe ship. Dan led him from bow 
t ale even going to the lower hold 
aml showing him the * wella”’ and ex 


peiving the manner of ballasting the 


sbaiy The hold was full of empty oil 
casks, which they hoped to bring back 
fed ot rch sperm, amd other casks were 


tilled with water for the use of the crew 

“Tm ever so much obliged to vou 
Mr. Porsythe,"’ said Dick, as the mate 
went up first eat of the lower bold, and 
stad with his foot on the scuttle. ‘ But 
I think I'll go ashore now.” 

“Hlere,"’ said the mate, pucdenly 
“I believe I dropped that tittle {ri square 
by the weil youler, Run back an 
it for me.” 

He passed down the lantern, and Dick, 
unsuspectingly, took it, and hurried 
back, He found the square in the place 
indicated, and came hack, when, to his 


get 





utter surpetse, tule was closed and 
fastened. He shouted aloud, but in that 
ounfined 


gE 
E 
z 
L 
i 
Fi 


1 come after you.” 
“What =O ag me up here | 
+ roared “Come now; you 
me 


THE 


rate come al you throw stemes at them. | 


Hut don't let your lamp go out, if you 
for you Hy treorge, 


ny Tun fon ep vlive,” 

; ‘ ve, 

‘Be peatal ames, am! Dick wae left 
dle: in the ve0. Hepould not ender 
stam! this treachery vy of the 
tap who had been so fitter with him, 
aed had thee such am interest in hits 
wetfare. 

that al) thie wae useless, and 


deweo of Oe ballast he press hia bowl / 
deepairt apm his he at | 
would So tector do when he did nt 


come back? What woul! Phi! say, his 
elder brother, who had always been 
_ kind t hie, when he hear! that the 
mate of the Dolphin aad betrayed him * 
Dick newer Bhought @f suspecting his 
elder brother of thie evil, for they had 
always been friendly, as brothers should 
Philip had been too cunning to drop the 
mask which condealed his hate for his 
younger brother, and no one would sus 
port him of tntentional wrong 

“If 1 theught that mean thief was 
trying to trap me, what a punch | would 
have muttered Dick, whe 
was vetting over his deapair, and begin 
ning te be angry, Tl barn thie old 
raft if they doen't let me eut) I eould do 
it, easy —I mee mad What did 1 eves 
do to him to use me in this way, the low 
liwed thief 

‘What wae that” 

He beard a confused scratching mine 
in the darkness, near the foremast, and 
directly after a thousand sparks of fire 
seemed te gleam out of that darkness 


given hiirm 


aml te move up towards him slowly and 
pausing new and then, me 
circles, and evi 
Was the ship on tire 
alreaty’ No, these sparks were the 
eyes of emall Qnimals, and these animals 
that noisome creature, the ship rat! 
[to BER CONTINUED. } 
-_-= - 


PIGTAILS 


cautiously 


tog alwrat i eomentrie 


hently trreseolute 


fon the first landing in Chima, the 
Jieesion given hy a many long tailed 
and pettionsted men is lke the memory 
of a dream wherein one has soon apimals 
walking like men, amd, although custom 
makes the smht familiar, a Chinaman 
AlWayr appear themdd creature, especially 
when he passes the end of his) pigtail 
under bis left shoulder and gently caresses 
it, ov twists the final braid. A comical 
might, to be seen almost every day in 
Hong Kong, is a Me ry poli eman lead 
ing some Chinese culprit to the lock-up 
the Sepoy, tall and erect, with ferce 
moustaches, lean as a tiger, and witha 
warlike air, leading alomy the meek 
Chinaman by the end of his pigtail, 
John Chinaman following at about two 
paces behind, just at the end of his natu 
ral tether 

After eating, we must rank shaving as 
the second among (hinese employments 
They all wear the ewe (or pigtail), even 
to the infant in arma, whose mother 
shaves ite head at three months old, and 
ties up the tiny cue with a red ribbon 
amd from thatday tothe day of hisdeath 
the child and man tiust be pervadioally 
shaved: for, of course, tho man can shave 
(sreat is the " " 
his ftleld of 


ed mi 


atl vast 
; 


China, Operations 
Among four / f peopl 
Ili are unlike anything that 
a civilized barber uses, and bis razor, if 
its uses were notexplained, would hardly 
be reomgniged by the name. It is a 
thick, broad instrument, shaped more 
like a cook's cleaver than any instrument 
known to other nations: but it does its 
work wellinthe hands ofa good operator 
im the 


tenola 


There is something grotesque 


appearance of an infant, a few months 
old, with close shaved head and pigtail 
two tnches long, tied up with a yay ob 
When the*youngster is four years 
old, amd bis pigtail has reached the dig 


nity of sewen Inches, it is duly bratded, 


Doerr 


and constitutes his only dress Then 
being armed with a basket, he is sent 
out in this primitive and absurd costame 


to poke k « hitpes 
—_— - -_ 

Ke wens We earetul low 
we deal with those about us, for every 
death oar jes with it, to some small circle 
thenghts of se much 
omitted and so litth done, of so many 
mere whieh might have been repaired, 
that such recollections are among the 
bitterest we can have There is no re 
morse so deep as that which ts unavail 
ing, if we woukd be spared its tortures, 
let us remember this in time. Men whe 
look on nature and their fellow omen, and 
ery that all is dark and gloomy, are in 
the right; but the sembre colors are re 
flected from their own jaundioed eyes 
and hearts The real hues are delicate, 
and require a cleat vision 

-_- - - 

CONVERSATION There is speaking 
well, speaking easily, speaking justly, 
amd speabing seasonably. It is offend 
ing against the last te speak of enter 
tainments before the indigent. of sound 
limbs and health before the infirm: of 
houses and lands before one who has not 
in a word, te 


teed bee 


of Survivors, 


* much as a dwelling 


speak of your prosperity before the 
miserable This conversation is ervel, 
and the COTE peaks Teeth, which naturally 
rises in them between thei eomdition 


amd yours, ts excruciating 
= -_- = 
Ties who bowst of plain speaking 
gener ally like it omy in themaelves 
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Wave; or, The Hidden Treasure of High 


Reock."’ Being the fourth volume of 
Oliver Optie’s * Vac ht Club Series,” with 
thirteen illustrations, Like all of this 


popular author's works, it has plenty of 
romantic incidents, The scene is land in 
Penobscot Lay, and the incidents relate 
principally to boats and yachting, the 
story opening with storm and shipwreck 
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delphia: ‘Silver Carols."" A new day- 
school singing bovk, containing music 
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occasion in school; printed in clear and 


7 type. It is prefaced By a short, 
ple, yet pract theoretical depart- 
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' He shouted again.” bat the, 
echoes mocked bim, and be eouk! eve | 
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CHAPTER XXVII 
COING HOME 


All gathered round Herbert Benson, 
wilh stormy faces of menace, 

You have killed Mr. Carthen,”’ they 
said, angrily ‘the best master and the 
kimdest gentleman that ever breathed 
Dut you shan't escape,” 

“Tf don’t wish to escape,’ answered 
Herbert, sorrowfully. ‘ Heaven knows 
that it was pure accident, and I know 
Mr. Carthen would exonerate me from 
blame himself if he could speak." 

Ile lifted Mr. Carthen's band as he 

anid yr he it foll heavily back again 
to his side. 


Pies He is gone’ said Lawrence, in a 
hoarse voice, “he's gone! And heaven 


im. | knows there are Many who will mis« his 


kind heart and ready hand in Lane 
downe.”’ 

Herbert seeing all the sin and misery 
that Mr. Lowe had wrought, cursed him 
inwardly, and laid to his door the death 
of the true, noble gentleman whom, |) 
pure accident, he ha: slain, 

The men stood stunned and passive, 
looking from Herbert to the master, and 


| from the master to Herbert, without any 


| 


one aoeming to have the courage to sup 
gest what must be «one, 
At last Herbert said, o Mr. Carthen 


ought not lie here; it is tak away lis 
last chance of life. Somebody oug nt to 
goto the Hall, and fetch a stretcher of 


some kind, with a soft mattrass on it, 
and take him home. (ne of the grooms 


| would go for a doctor in the meantime, 


| 


| efferts of this accomplished writer, and | 
| will undoubtedly command a lange share | 
of attention from the novel-reading com. | 


so that he might have some one to at- 
tend him directly he gets there. He may 
be only insensible, after all." 

Lawrence pointed sternly to hip side, 
where the life-blood was welling slowly 
ont, 

“Tt is ne said. * And yet | 
expect that is the best thing to de, 
Soourby and Lane you run to the Hall as 
fastas you can go, and bring a litter 


use,” he 


back with you I'll take care Master 
Herbert doesn’t get away,” 
“Why don't you bind me"? Herbert 


said, “and then you will have ne fear of 
my escaping?’ 

The fact of it is,”’ anid LRwrence, 
with feeling, I've known you ever since 
you was a baby, and it goes against the 
grain to lay hand on you, You were al 
ways an honest lad, and what bas brouglit 
yet inte such evil way is beyond me to 


say: but it's a doleful pity, Master Hes 
bert——« doleful pity. My wite always 
awears by you | don't know what «he 
will say when T go home and tell her 


that you—-whom he used to steal away 
to play with when he was a youngster 


himself—have actually killed our young 
master,” 
“Wait before you judge me,’ said 


Herbert, almost choking. ‘* And, indeed, 
imdeed, Thad no theught te kill lam l 
wanted to get away, wis 
ashamed he should see me, and had not 
the heart to explain why | was here; and 
then the gun went off suddenly, and | no 
longer thought of eseape, [had only room 
for a terrible fear lest it had harmed 
him."’ 

“Tam afraid you'll have some trouble 
to make the lawyers see it in your way.” 

“| know that.’ 

“And it's a sad thing at 
to die on the seaffold.”’ 

Ves, but | did not kill Mr. Carthen 
intentionally. | see now that I have 
erred greatly, I had ne right to do evil 
that good might come of if Things 
would have nghted themselves, perhaps, 
if I had kept quiet; and, in any case, 
nothing worse could have come of it than 
this, And now, Lawrence, you will be 
blamed if T am not secured. Let the 
man behind do it, therefore; and | thank 
you for the kind feeling that makes it im 
possible for you,” 

Herbert's tone was so temperate, his 
manner se gentle, that all Lawrence's 
rage had evaporated, and he was sensible 
now of a certain compassionate interest 
in the unfortunate man, who would as 
suredly have to pay for the life he had 
taken with his own life 

It was but nataural—he had known him 


because | 


your years, 


~ long 
He had a kind worl for all —even for 
the idiet lad, Wilsen, whe had shown 


such strange hatred of him from the first, 
so that, altogether, in the keen horror 
excited by his act the men about him 
had spoken harshly, they softened down 
now, and began to look at bim with real, 
earbest Oominise ration, 

They bound bis hands. He was much 
tow sorrowfal to heed what became of 
him; and down on his knees, by Mr. 
Carthen'’s side, watched for some faint 
sigh of life, just as the weary traveler in 
the desert, dying of thirst, might watch 
for the silver gleam of water in the yel- 
low waste of sand. 

Soon now Soourby and Lane, acoom- 

~anied by some of the servants from the 
lall, were seen approaching with the 
litter, Into this they gently lifted the 
insensible man, and carried him as 
awiftly as they could out of the wood. 

They had to cross the marshes, with 
the hollow wind sounding in their ears, 
and blowing the hair off Mr. Carthen's 
—y brow, and across his still eyelids. 
Still he never moved or spoke. 

** We must go over the common,"’ Law- 
rence said. ‘We don’t dare get into 
the wood again, it is so terribly b. 
It's a long way reund but it can't 


——. 

t had they set foot on the 
turf ere a . awful ery broke the still- 
ness of the night. It was ot like a ery 
of pain; it was rather one of unearthly, 
the downfall of the 


was rejoicing at 





passionate triumph, as if some evil spirit | 


v 


— —s 


POST. 


| miserable man who walked at Lawrence's | Lane were the three who had been 


side, with tears of sorrow and 


welling out of his dim eyes. 
The : a sudden halt, 
anda Cece tell on the little group. 


Eeho took up the wild cry dimly, as it 
j weet thrilliqg through the @arknem, 
maki oo SEs ae ee some 
night. bird, im ts search for 
prey, @ttered ite abril] discontent im @ 


piercing ery as [t went swooping over 


their heads, with is wings pucspe’ 
nd peared tat) the darkness. Her. 
bert fait himeatt turn sick and oold. 
These signs and portents were ominous 


of the doom that was about to overtake | was out poaching 


shame | chosen to guard Herbert on his way to 


the station house, and give him in charge 
of the police ; and Lowe drew uP 
directly he was cee them, and a 
dressed himself to wrence, said, 
“Wheeterthe auger’ Wet close ail 
this mean?"’ 
“A litte accident, sir, that is all,” 
answered Lawrence, rel , 
“lam gure Herbert never in- 
toaded = harm, as he anys." 
“But what the deuce is it then’ was 
| the impatient reply. 
“Well, you see, air, Master Herbert 
Mr. Carthen mak- 
ing me stand behind, th 


** Well?’ 
“And t struggled together, the 


him, 

No one saw a figure stretched | face to face.’’ 
al the thick beandh of a tree under | 
whic they bad just <i, or rec og- 


nized Tommy Wilson. Mis strange habit 
of wandering at night generally kept him 
4 acquainted with any expedition of this 
kind. And when he saw the man he 
hated led forth bound, and noted the 
ghastly procession, with the wounded 
master lying motionless in the midst, he 
uttered the wild, diseordant ery in bis 
triumph, and, and jumped from branch 
to branch with mad delight ead glee. 
The men had been thoroughly seared 
| by the idiot's unearthly ery, and it was 


some little time before they recovered , 


themselves sufficiently to proceed on 
their way. Jlerbert was not naturally 
superstitious: but i the gloomy marshes, 
with the night wind howling and sob 
bing, and the sad, awfal sight in his eyes 
of a friend. killed by his hand, is it to 
be wondered at that his nerves were so 
weakened he was ready to believe the 
shout of glee, that had made the dark 
ness terrible, game from some infernal 
fow, whe rejoiced at his misery’ More 
wretched, more troubled than ever, he 
walked on at Lawrence's side, stealing 
every now and then a fascina caget 
glance towards Mr. Carthen’s face, hop- 
ing dimly each time to see some signs of 
life. 
But there was none 


| loved the young master. 

Boftly up the steps of the mansion, 
throug the wide hall to his own room, 
and here they laid him down on the very 
pillow his head had pressed in sleep the 
night before, If it had been heavy then 
from a day of painful thought how much 

, heavier was it now ’ 

| Noone seemed to think of Herbert, 

land he might have made his escape had 
he so willed. Buthe followed Lawrence 
steadily up, even to Mr. Carthen's room, 
though some of the maids, stared at him 
horror-etruck, wondering how he could 
bear tu be there. 

At this moment the doctor arrived. 


| ** Alas, 
They carried him gently, for they all | 


end of it being that Master Herbert's 
gun went off all of a sudden, and the 
charge entered Mr, Carthen’s chest.” 

Milly had not spoken yet, but sat lis- 
tening, breathless ; and even the stain of 
tears faded out of her cheeks, leaving 
them marble white and cold 

“But where are you 
then?” 

**We are going to the police station,” 
answered Lawrence, still more reluctant- 
ly than before. 

‘Then Mr, Carthen is dead?" 


going now, 


Yes, he is dead,"’ was the reply, 
spoken in a voice that was heavy with 
tears. 


“Get out of my way a little,” said 
Mr. Lowe, with a cruel laugh; “T am go- 
ing to turn my horse's head. Come, 
Milly, cheer up ; you are not going away 
after all.”’ 

Her father’s coarse triumph seemed to 
rouse Milly, She made one spring out 
of the carriage to Herbert's side 


“What does this mean’ she said, 
*T will only hear the story from your 
lips.” 


“It means that lam accused of mur- 
der, Milly '" 

** But you never did it?’ 
yes; but unintentionally, 
heaven knows.”’ 

“Tam sure of that,’’ answered the 
girl, with noble contidence, ‘But what 
accident caused you tobe among the 
poachers last night?" 

* That was no accident, Milly.” 

She stared at him in painful surprise. 

* You went on purpose ?”’ 

a a 

‘Then there must 
reason for it.” 

‘* There was,"’ 

An inkling of the truth began to trou- 
ble poor Milly, and she pressed eagerly 
and passionately to know this reason. 

Herbert resisted her importunities for 
a while; but, at last, he gave in. Stoop- 


have been some 


** You are stifling the life out of him!"’ | ing forward, he whispered something in 
jhe said, sharply, to the people who her ear. 


crowded the room. “Let the butler 
stay, and one other, and all the rest leave 
| immediately.”’ 


Milly started back, as if a sword had 
entered her heart, and the agony was 
more than she could bear. Then she 


But some lingered to hear his verdict. | covered her eyes, and burst into a pas- 


| “Dam afraid he is 


| there is no hope,"” and then, quite softly, | 


as if to himself, ‘but stop—he breathed! 

This last clause of the sentence no one 
caught; and se the tale went forth 
through all Lansdown, that the young 
master at the Hall was dead, 

Then Lawrence bethought himself for 
‘the first time of his prisoner. 

must come along with me to the police, 
It goes against me; but IT must do my 
duty.” 

“Of course you must, Lawrence,'’ an- 
awered Herbert, mournfully. ** You 
need not be so miserable on my account, 
] care litth enough what becomes of me 
now. Thad almost dared to hope that 
Mr. Carthen was still alive.”’ 

* The shaking would have brought 
him to, Tfaney, If se, it's a sad busi- 
ness. Lim willing to believe that you 
didn’t do it'on purpose, Master Herbert, 
for you were always mercifully disposed, 
even as a boy; but how came you 
there’ 

“It's a long story, Lawrence, and a 
miserable one 
pleasure 

** Poor Miss Milly! this will break her 
heart. 

¥ No; that is the misfortune of it, 
that now-a-days my griefs are her gain, 
She will be happier this day than she has 
been for some time.” 

**Nay: IT can't believe that. 
feel much troubled myself.” 

* By that Almighty Power which sees 
and hears me now, | solemnly swear to 
you that I did not do it intentionally.”’ 

Then LT am satistied."’ And he held 
out bos band. 

Herbert took it in beth of his, and had 
asense of comfort from the conviction 
that one man, at least, believed him inno- 
cent Through the length and breadth 
of the land, the tale would go forth be- 
fore another sun had risen and set, and 
he would be branded as a murderer, 
stigmatized as a thief, and his name a 
by-word on thousands of lips. No won 
der that Herbert's heart fainted within 
him, as he reviewed this prospect. 

His object was attained, but at what 
terrible cost! Milly would hate and de 
apise him—would shudder at the bare 
thought that she had once loved him; 
but, lying m his shameful grave in the 
prison-yard, with the cold stones on his 
breast, how little should he heed the 
praise or blame of fellow creatures! And 
after all, might not his sacrifice have 
been in vain” This thought seized him 
now, and took from him the one faint 
gleam of comfort that lightened his 
gloom. His imprisonment would reas- 
sure Mr. Lowe, and seem to him to re- 
move all necessity for sending Milly away 
from home. 

If he had only seen her danger—if 
he would have been persuaded that L« 
Oakland meant no good by his daughté?, 
it would have been sufficient ; but all the 
while he sanctioned his attention with 
the idea that they might end in a grand 
marriage, poor little Milly could not be 
said to have any protector. Herbert 
had calculated that he could alienate 
Milly's love from him, ana intimidate 
Mr, Lowe at the same time. He knew 
the girl's high spirit—and he thought 
that it would be enough for her to know 
that he had been fi for poaching to 
wean her affection from him, killing it 
downright in a tit of disdain. 

But now Mr. Lowe could afford to 
langh his threats to scorn, and would 
not, assuredly, remove Milly, especially 
as he fancied that it was so much to her 
interest to remain in the neighborhood. 


I know I 


I did not go for my own | 


one —I am afraid | sion of sobs and tears. 


**T can never, never, never forgive my- 
self!’ she said. ‘*Oh, father, look at 


| your cruel work !"' 


“Jou | 


Mr. Lowe, somewhat ashamed at his 
own part in all this, pointed to the three 
keepers, as if to warn her to be silent be- 
forte them ; but Milly would not, could 
not heed. Her heart was bursting with 
its bitter load of agony and self-reproach, 
and she felt she must either speak or 
die. 

‘Oh, my dear—my dear, just to think 
you should have tried to get into tron- 
ble, in order to save me sorrow, when I 
didn't deserve it! And you, who have 
always borne such an honest name—a 
name [was so proud to hear, because 
praise would come with it—to think 
every one will be against you, not know- 
ing why it was all done! Oh, Herbert, 
they won't believe it was an accident. 
Oh, my darling ad 

But here her vehement words were 
checked by emotion, and she only clung 
about Herbert, weeping helplessly. 

‘*My dear Milly,”’ he said, as soon as 
he eould command his own voice sufti- 
ciently to speak ;  T want all my courage, 
and your agitation unnerves me. We 
must try to think that it is all for the 
best, and certainly I have deserved pun- 
ishment. My motive was good, assur- 
ediy ; but IT had no right to do evil that 
good might come of it."’ 

‘Only [| made so many difficulties for 
you! [see that now. But I will pray 
so hard that you may get off; heaven 
have merey upon me, and grant my 
prayer. Besides, when you tell the 
judge that it was only an aecident, he 
will be sure to believe you.’ 

Herbert shook his head, anda faint 
weary smile crossed his quivering lips. 

* They are obliged to go by the law, 
Milly, and not by their own feelings. If 
the offence is proved against me, even if 
they think me innocent, they must con- 
demn me all the same.” 

**Muat they ?"’ she said, sorrowfully 
‘but that doesn’t seem fair, does it ?"" 

“IT doen't understand the law, but | 
am sure I shall have justice done me. 
It isan ugly business, and looks badly. 
Tam afraid you must not even try to 
hope that I shall get off. And, indeed, 
I could hardly wish it. My life could 
only be a burden to me now.”’ 

r. Lowe, silenced by the compunc- 
tion he could not stifle, had not tried, so 
far, to interrupt this painful interview, 
but now he interposed. 

“Come, Milly, let us go home,"’ he 
said, ‘it isn't very seemly for you to be 
seen talking to a man that is of his way 
to prison.” 

Atany other time Mr. Lowe would 
have sald, ‘‘talking to a murderer ;’" but 
Milly's eyes were burning with such a 
passionate fire of detiance and disdain, 
that he dared not urge her too far. So 
he modified and mended his phrase some- 
what. Still she clung to Herbert. 

*T shall pray so » hard,’ she 
murmured, ‘‘and heaven is so good! = It 
will all come right, never fear; and you 
must not be so sorrowful, Herbert. It 
was all an accident, and those who know 
you will be sure of it.” Herbert was 
cheered by her tender trust. 

“If only all the world were like you, 
Milly ; but I am afraid you will be the 





| only living creature to think well of me 


Herbert was just indulging this retleo- 


tion, which, painful as it was, was yet a 
relief from the agony of his f-re- 

moh, when he saw a carriage coming 
— the lane, annd recognized Mr. 
Loewe and Milly. 


now. 

** And even so,’ answered Milly, with 
fervor, ‘“‘you will have two good 
friends |" 


** Two ?”’ he said, interrogatively. 

She pointed upwards. 

* And me, Herbert.” 

“Thank you, Mill 
to be pitied, after all. 


ose two were. 
| one thing?” 





the white c that touched hia, and 
then beld him vely by the hand, and 
said aloud t al! hear, ‘I will 
come and see 


Berbert, if 
they will let me. -Tf you are alowed to 
write, write to me; and if there is any 
art thing that can be dome to save 
you, me know, and I will do that 
thing, even if it should cost me my life. 
And now good-bye, and mind never to 
distrust me for one second, for even if 
all the world should believe you guilty, 
I shall never waver.” 

Sho pressed his hand in both of her 
burning palma, and was going, when he 
whispered softly, ‘‘ Milly, we may never 
meet again; but will you promise me 


Her look was sufficient anewer, 

** You will be careful not to @ategrage 
Lord Oakland. He cannot met any 
good by you,” 

**T know that, Herbert. I only allowed 
him to come with me to pique you. But 
I promise you faithfully that he shall 
not have the slightest reason to say that 
I encouraged him for the future. Are 
you satistied ”” 

**Quite. Heaven bless you once more 
my noble girl '’ 

**Heaven bless you!’ 
turned to hide her tears. 

‘Come, Master Herbert, we ought to 
be moving on, or we shall get into trou- 
ble,"’ said Lawrence, nervously, 

Mr. Lowe had whipped up his horse 
in order to be out of hearing as soon as 
possible; bit M@ly turned often and 
waved her handkerchief wet with tears, 
and tried to smile. Herbert Benson 
went on his way to meet the terrible 
doom that threatened him, but ever 
through the mist of his own sorrowful 
imaginings, Milly's noble words seemed 
to pierce just as the san rising in its 
glory pierces the mists of morning. 


she said, and 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


TO BE OR NOT TO BE? 


The doctor sat by Mr. Carthen’s side, 
silent, patent, expectant, scarcely dar- 
ing to breathe. he lips were still, as 
if death had already touched them; but 
he caught, every now and then, the faint 
licker of his pulse, and knew that there 
was still a feeble remnant of life left in 
him, 

A harsh touch, a loud noise, might 
stifle this forever, so faint and frail was 
it; and so no living creature watched 
with him, and not even a footfall was 
permitted on the stairs. 

The hours passed by slowly and 
wearily, and brought no change. Dr 
Robinson helped himself to a glass of 
wine, with one hand, whilst the other 
still kept hold of his patient's wrist, and 
waited again. The clock had been 
stopped on purpose; but he softly took 
out bis watch, and looked at the heur. 
It was just about noon, 

‘There ought to be some alteration, 
one way or the other, now,’’ thought 
Dr, Robinson. “It was close upon 
twelve o'clock when he was wounded.”’ 

And, sure enough, the pulse, hitherto 
so faint as to be almost imperceptible, 
began tv beat with a little more regu- 
larity and strength. Dr. Robinson got a 
spoon, then, and parting the clenched 
teeth, poured a little wine down his 
throat. 

Mr. Carthen certainly swallowed it, 
and Dr. Robinson then repeated the dose. 
After this he felt the pulse again, and 
found that its languor was gradually 
quickening. But it seemed as if the 


| spirit had been so near its final flight 


that it returned reluctantly, and with 
min. It was not until nightfall that Dr. 
tobinson could say there was any 
marked improvement, and that his natu- 
ral life had returned. His science had 
brought him softly, by gentle, persuasive 
touches, from the edye of the grave, and 
there he lingered many mortal hours, as 
if uncertain to stay in the light or fall 
back into the darkness of death. 

The doctor's skill, however, triumphed 


at last. 

Dr. Robinson never left him. The 
butler crept up-stairs shocless, and 
brought him food, that he might not sink 
with exhaustion, otherwise he could not 
have borne that long watch; for it was 
midnight—within a minute, or, perhaps, 


| even less, of the time he had received his 


; lam not much | 
My blessing is | 


no gain, Milly, but heaven bless you now 


and always !" 
He & her band, but even before 
these men, before her father, who stood 


by, frowning darkly, Milly would not be | 
deterred 
| her love 


from giving him every proof of 
and She kissed 
him in sight of them all, with » “on 











wounds—ere Mr. Carthen opened his 
dim eyes once more. 

He looked about him with a puzzled 
air. 

“Dr. Robinson,’’ he said, as he re- 
cognized the doctor bending above him 
anxiously; and then he glanced at the 
familiar objects in his room, and again 
to his companion, as if seeking an ex- 
planation. 

Dr. Robinson moistened his lips once 
more with wine, and then le managed a 
longer phrase. 

** Where am Il? What has happened ?”’ 

‘You have had an accident.” 

*¢ Ab?” 

He lifted his right arm ever se slightly, 
then dropped it again. 

**What makes my side so sore ?"" 

‘That is where you were lurt.”’ 

Dr. Robinson debated within himself, 
first of all, as to whether he should an- 
swer these questions or no; but judging 
that it would agitate and bewilder him 
still more to be denied an explanation, 
he determined to tell him some of the 
truth, if not all. 

Mr. Carthen made no comment or this 
last speech, but lay perfectly quiet for 
about half an hour, evidently in deep re- 
flection. It seemed as if he had n 
feeling out every link missing in his 
knowledge of the past; for, at the end of 
this time, he said, as naturally as if he 
were continuing the former subject of 
conversation without any interruption, 
* Where is Herbert Benson?’ 

Of course it was out of the question 
that Dr. Robinson should tell him the 
truth here, so he answered, evasively, 
Oh, he is all right.” 

“Tam glad of that. I feel convinced 
that this was a pure accident on his part, 
and the whole affair a mistake from be- 
os to end. I will have him up 
directly I get stronger, and question him. 
He will be sure to tell me the truth. He 
will be in a dreadful state of mind about 
this, for we were playfellows as boys, and, 
somehow, one never forgets that. I 
should like one of the servants to go te 
his house and tell him I am better, and 
fully exonerate him from blame. They 
may as well say also that I shall hope te 
see him directly I am able.” 

“Very well.” = 

** Yes; but you don’t give any orders. 

“It is getting on for one o'clock in the 
morning.’ 

“Ob, well, I forgot. Will you be good 
enough to” see that it is done the first 
thing in the morning? If it weren't for 
thie guowing pain in my side, I think I 
could sleep. 


P a7 
“I wish I could give you ease. - 
“Tam sure you would, if you could, 
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answered Mr, Carthen, with a patient 
smile; “and, after all, it is a great com- 
fort to think I wasn't killed, for poor 
Herbert's sake."’ 

** And for your own, I hope.”’ 

* Well, I mean to live, if I can, doctor, 
but life is not 80 sweet to me as it once 
was. 

I wonder why ?” thought the doctor, 
but he did not ask the question. Though 
Mr. Carthen was so kindly and courteous, 


he was the last man in the world with | 


whom people ventured to take Jiberties. 
Presently the pain subsided somewhat, 
and Mr, Carthen fell into an uneasy 


sleep. Dr. Robinson watched still. The | 


greatest care was needed, and he had 
written off to his partner to attend to all 
his patients, as the case was still so 
critical here he dared not leave, even for 
an hour, Often Mr. 
wildly in his sleep, and perhaps he might 
have betrayed the secret of his heart to 
the patient doctor. But if so, he had 
professional discretion, and the secret 
was as much one as it was before. He 
seomed a good deal exhausted when he 
woke in the morning, but his naturally 
fine constitution had triumphed, the 
wound looked well, and, unless anything 
should occur to put him back, Dr. 
Robinson thought now that he would get 
through. 

He asked, the first thing, if his mes- 
sage had been sent to Herbert. And 
Dr. Robinson, knowing the effect the 
truth would have upon him, was obliged 
to say that it had. 

** Poor Herbert!’ sighed Mr. Carthen, 
closing his eyes wearily, 


glad he hasn't got into trouble. It was 


a pure accident, and I am sure the whole | 


thing might be easily explained. 1 shall 
certainly send for him directly | am able 
to bear the interview.” 

In a fortnight, thanks to an excellent 
constitution and great natural patience, 
Mr. Carthen was allowed to leave his 
room. This was a great boon, and one 
he appreciated immensely. He had al- 
ways been accustomed to an active, out- 
door life, and consequently the confine- 
ment had been worse to him almost than 
the pain. He would have the window 
open, in spite of the old butler’s remon- 
strances. Andrews was a privileged 
gen. as he lived with his master since 
1¢ was a boy, and was faithful, honest 
and intelligent. 

**Tam sure Dr. Robinson would object, 
sir,’’ he said, his hand on the sash. 

‘*Never mind if he does, Andrews.’’ 

**Suppose you catch cold, sir.’’ 

‘“‘T shan’t tell him how I did it. It is 
refreshing to feel the sweet air on one’s 
face after having been shut up in a sick- 
room 80 long. f 
since I was taken ill. 
drews, I should like to see Mr. Benson 
this afternoon.”’ 

Andrews was beside himself to find an 
excuse that should put this notion out of 
his master’s head—at least, until Dr. 
Robinson came. 

‘*I know you won't be angry, sir, but 
the doctor said we was to be sure not to 
let you have the least excitement, and 
Mr. Benson would be agitated, and all 
that kind of thing. I am positive it 
wouldn't do!’ 

‘You take me for a baby, Andrews; 
that’s because I have been in leading- 
strings a whole fortnight, no doubt. But 
I mean to have my own way now. I 
want to see Herbert Benson at once; and 
to witness his thankfulness at my re- 
covery could only be a pleasant excite- 
ment, if any at all.’’ 

**T should advise you not, sir; indeed, 
I should. Dr. Robinson will think I 
haven't done my duty.”’ 

**He won't think anything of the kind. 
How should you like to be left in misery 
all this time, uncertain whether you 
were suspected of a crime or not? Yet 
one of the grooms go at once; this con- 
tradiction hurts me twice as much as any 
eo of the kind would be likely to 
ae, 

Andrews no longer dared hesitate. He 
made a feint of obeying his master’s 
orders. He calculated first the time it 
would have taken a groom to go to Mr. 
Benson's, and then he came and presented 
himself before his master once more. 

‘*Mr. Benson is very sorry, sir, but his 
son has gone out.” 


Carthen talked | 


“IT am very | 


declare it seems an aye 
By-the-bye, An- | 


and, besides, I know it is only an excuse, 
Answer my question first, then you 
shall bring me anything you like. Where 
is Mr. Herbert Benson *”’ 

* You are sure you can bear it?"’ 

* Yes; go on.” 

“If any harm comes of it, you'll tell 
Dr. Robinson I held out as long as | 
could ?"" 

* Of course. 

“Well, sir, Mr. Benson is in prison.” 

** That is just what | decided a minute 
jago,’’ returned Mr, Carthen, quietly; 

**but on what charge °"’ 
| ‘On the charge of killing you, sir,” 
** But I wasn’t killed!" 


that’s nearly the same thing, | suppose.” 

*He never meant to do any thing of 
the kind, His gun went off by accident, 
and happened to wound me,”’ 

**Only he was along with the poachers, 
sir, you see, stealing your game. Di- 
rectly you came up with him, and tried 
to catch him, you were shot, which gives 
it an ugly look, you see.” 

“Why, you've known Herbert Ben- 
son ever since he was a baby." 

“Yes, sir; and many’s the time I have 
been sent to see where you was, and 
found you two out birds-nesting  to- 
gether, climbing the trees, and tearing 
your clothes all to shivers. I should 
think I did remember him, sir.’’ 

** And do you believe, Andrews, judg- 
‘ing by what you know of him, he'd do 

such a cruel, unmanly thing as to shoot 
| me down like a dog, his old playfellow, 
and boyhoud's friend ?”’ 

*1 shouldn't have thought it, cer- 
tainly. But there’s no dependence with 
young men when they get with poachers. 


‘hey're a low lot, altogether; and you | 


can't tell what they may do when 
| are pushed to it,”’ 

“ know what Herbert Benson 
| wouldn't do; and that is, injure me."’ 

“5 have said so, too, sir, a little 
| while back; but when young men get 
| into bad company, it quite turns their 
dispositions, somehow. 


wey 


| have gone with the poachers unless he 
| had liked, so we shan'tshift all the blame 
| to them,”’ 

**No; but there is some mystery that 
| needs explaining, | —p * And now, 
| Andrews, bring me my desk, 1 want to 
| see if I have strength enough left in my 
| arm to write a letter,”’ 
| ‘You had better net try, sir; indeed, 
| you had not. I am sure Dr. Robinson 
| will be angry.” 
| ‘Poor Dr. Robinson! He has no idea 
| what a bugbear you make of him, An- 
| drews, lam sure, What earthly objec- 
| tion can there be to my writing a letter, 
if I feel so inclined ?”’ 

**You might open your wound again, 
8 ” 


Mr. Carthen could not help smiling, 
in spite of himself. 

you seem to think letter-writing a 
very dreadful exertion, Andrews ?”’ 

‘Well, sir, it isn’t what I should call 
light labor, certainly; I’d rather do most 
anything but that.’ 

**It won't take me but a minute, and 
then one of the grooms had better ride 
over at once with my letter to Sir William 
Clark’s. The thought never struck me 
that Herbert could be in prison until 
your evasions this afternoon opened my 
eyes. And now I must try and remedy 
the matter as soon as possible. Leave 
me alone one minute, Andrews, and 
when my letter is ready I will ring.”’ 

It was just the minute, and no more, 
when haloes was recalled, full of ad- 


ship. This time the groom was really 
sent, and soon brought back the answer 
Mr. Carthen was so anxiously expect- 
ing. 


Mr. Carthen, because it showed that he 
was really better, but very sorry, too, 


with regard to Herbert Benson. 
merciful view he, Mr. Carthen, had 
taken of the case, was not, he must say, 
shared by himself or his brother magis- 
trates. 


to shoot him, in order to make good his 
escape. His providential delivery from 
death had saved Benson from that punish- 
ment he so richly deserved. But he could 





**Did the groom ask when he would be 
back?” 

**T understood that he had gone for a 
week or so."’ 

** That's odd, too,.”’ 

Mr. Carthen seemed to reflect deeply; 
and Andrews, heaving a sigh of relief, 
slipped away. Presently his master’s | 
bell rang sharply. 

* Andrews,”’ said Mr, Carthen, when 
the butler appeared, “shut the door and | 
come here.”’ 

** Yes, sir.’’ } 

**Do you know I am deeply grieved ?”’ 

** You, sir?’ stammered Andrews. 

**I believe that you have just told me 
the only falsehood you ever told me in | 
your life.” | 

| 


“Tf so,’’ answered Andrews, steadily, 
‘*you may be sure it was for your good, 
I wouldn't tell a lie for anything else.’’ | 

“That is no excuse, Andrews. Why | 
shoulin’t I hear the truth like other | 
people ?”’ | 

“Other people are not allowed to hear | 
it, sir, when they are so weak as you 
are.” } 

‘‘Nonsense! Who shelters the poor | 
from harsh truths or harsh words? We 
must bear our burdens, even as they bear 
theirs. We have so much less to go | 
through in other ways, that we cannot 


complain, as they might, we had no} 
strength left us to face these ills."’ 
“6 Bee's true, sir; only——”’ | 
“Only you fancy that my illness has | 


made a woman of me, and that I shall | 
faint or go iniw hysterics at the nere 
mention of bad news. Fie on you, An- | 
drews! You ought to have known me 
better than that.” 

‘Dr. Robinson said——”’ 

**I don’t care what Dr. Robinson said. 
He has been very good, I know; but I 
am strong enough now to be able to 
udge myself as to what I can bear. | 

refore, | ask you to tell me the 
truth.”’ 

“What about, sir?’ said Andrews, | 
looking as innocent as he could. 

“About Mr. Benson?’ 

**He’s all right, sir.”’ 

**But where is he? You are not skill- | 
ful in telling falsehoods, Andrews, be- | 
cause, I am happy to say, you are not) 
accustomed to it. ing has hap- 
pened that you are afraid to tell me; and 
80 you put me off with all kinds of ex- 
cuses.”’ 


Andrews made one last effort to es- 
cape. 

“I'll go and see if your broth is ready, 

sir, Dr. Robinson said I was to be sure 

you something every hour.’’ 

- t be tiresome, Andrews,”’ said | 


his master, quite irritably. “It isn’t 
a minutes ago you g® me something; | 


| way of doing it naturally. Good night, 
ant mind what I say.” 


not give Mr. Carthen the faintest hope 
that the minor penalty for the charge of 
wounding, with intent to kill, would not 
be carried out. In any case, Sir William 
was afraid that Mr, Carthen was wasting 
his kind sympathy on a most hardened 
criminal, as they had almost certain 


| proofs—though he begged Mr. Carthen 


not to mention this to any one—that the 
prisoner was implicated in another case, | 


| more serious in fact, though, probably, 


not in intention, than this. 
The letter ended with many expres- 


| sions of regard for Mr, Carthen, person- 


ally—regret for his past illness, and 

satisfaction at his present convalescence, 

but it gave no hope that Herbert would 

escape. And this dark hint of some- 

thing beyond—‘*more serious in fact, 

though, probably, not in intention” than | 
the one he had begged Sir William to | 
try and get the prisoner through! 

Mr. Carthen was anxious and puzzled, 
but still unwilling to believe that Her- 
bert could have degenerated so suddenly 
and become the hopeless villain Sir Wil- | 
liam seemed to think. | 

Dr. Robinson came in at this minute, 
and was almost relieved to find that Mr. 
Carthen knew all and the information 
had had no serious effect upon him. 
His pulse was rather high, certainly, and 
he discussed the question with some ex- 
citement: but Dr. Robinson stayed on 
for awhile, and had the comfort of see- 
ing him tone down, and sink into a state 
of dejection which, if more painful tw 
himself, was less injurious, really, than 
the agitation under which he had been 
laboring before. 

**Now, mind, Andrews!" said he, very 


| emphaticaliy; *‘ you must be more care- 


ful for the future; and, when you have 
to tell a story, tell i: boldly, as if you 
meant it.”’ 

“You see, sir, I'm not used to that 
kind of thing.’’ 


* All the better for you. I often have | 


| to tell little tibs to my patients just to | 


quiet them. And so I have got into the | 


“Catch master getting mg out 
of me again,’’ t ht A we. “{ 
was as sure as be Dr. Robinson 
would fancy I was to blame. No one 
would have thought it, to be sure; but | 
it’s an advantage, sometimes, to be able 
to make stories look true. If I hadn't 
looked so sheepish, he wouldn't have | 

; but I never told him a lie be- 


fore. He was right there; sumehow 


| it stuck in my throat, even though it | 


was for his good. ; 
Andrews, still continuing his nrono- 
logue, went off to his tea; and, no sooner 


| 
“No, but he meant to, sir; and so 


I have known | 
that often; and, of course, he needn't | 


miration for his master’s splendid scholar- | 


Sir WiJiam was very glad to hear from | 


that he could not help him in any way | 
The | 


here was no doubt, in their | 
minds, that Herbert Benson had intended | 


, of me; and I, why had gone to meet a 


, very truth.” 


| the sumbre rooms! 


| to me, 


was he gone, thah a dark, swift figure 
swept in through the front entrance, and 


across the hall. 

At Mr. Carthen's door it paused, ir. 
resolute; then seemed to gather up all 
its courage by one great effort, turned 
the lock, and 5 silently into Mr 
Carthen’s presence, without warning, 
and unannounced. 

[TO BE CONTINUED, | 
—_—_— SS Se 


AUTUMN BLOSSOMS. 
| 


BY rERCY HERBERT. 


How it was that I came to get married 
| at last, after a bachelorhood of forty-five 
years, was in this wise : 

M 
children, a wife, and an old father and 
mother, of whom only myself was able 
toearna dollar, He never saved 


anything. 

be - the first great grief, when we 
had calmed down and were able to look 
matters quietly in the face, there was a 
wretched sort of prospect for us, I was 
only an accountant, and had a young fel- 
low’s habit of wasting my small salary 
in a thousand different ways. 
been “paying attention,’’ too, to Elsie 
Hall, whe, young and childish as she 
was, had a way that some girls do have 
of leadin 
ance, 
~-forgotten time, | think the greatest 


was appearing niggardly in those baby | 


blue eyes. I passed it, though ; and if 
ever man had reason to be thankful I 
had, for the acquisitive little beauty 
jilted me in a month for Tom Tanden 
who was rich and lavish of gifts, ond 
who ran away from her, after a marriage 
of ten months, 


I worked day and night, and managed | 


to keep the wolf from the door, 

l grew no younger all this while, and 
every year seemed to add tive to my 
looks. I had never been very handsome 
or very merry, and soon I became con- 
scious of a peculiar middle-aged look, 
which settles down upon some people 
very early. 

Grandma was eighty, grandfather 
yomg and they died one bright autumn 


day, befure prosperity came to us—died 
within an hour of each other—for | 


| grannie just said, ‘1 think I'll lie down 
a bit, now Lemuel don't need me, [I'm 
very tired,” 

Then she kissed me, and said, ‘ You've 
been a good boy to your grandpa, Ed. 
ward, You'll have that to think of,”’ 

And when next we looked at her she 
was dead, with her cheek upon her hand 
like a sleeping child, 

So two were gone, and we were sadder 
than before. 


worked hard for it, and anything a man 
makes his sole object in this life, he is 
very sure to attain. 

fe were comfortable —casy, Ah! 
what a word that is after years of strug- 
jgle! At last, we were rich. But by 
‘that time I was tive-and-forty—a arge, 
dark, middle-aged man, with a face that 
looked to myself in the glass as though 
| it were perpetually intent on figures, 
The girls were married, Dick had taken 
| to the sea, and we saw him once a year 
|or so; and Ashton was at home with 





| mother and myself—the only really hand. | 
family, and just | 


jsome member of our 
two-and-twenty, And it was on his birth. 


day, 1 remember, that that letter came | 


to me from poor Hunter—that letter 
which began: *‘ When these lines reach 


if | had lived to be a hundred,” 
We had been young together, though 


been close friends once, but a roving fit 
had seized him, and we had not met for 
| years, 


me that she was dead, and that his death 
would leave a daughter an orphan, 

** She is not quite penniless,’” he wrote; 
“for her mother had a little income, 
which, poor as | was, | was never brute 
enough to meddle with, aud it has de 
scended toher, But I have been a rolling 
stone, gathering no moss all my life, a 
we have never stvid long enough in one 
place to make friends, Will you be her 
guardian? it is a dying man's last 
request i 

And the result of that letter, and of 





another from the lawyer who had Annie | 


Hunter's little fortune in charge, was 
that one soft spring day found me at the 
railroad depot, with two little hands in 
mine, and a pair of great brown eyes 
lifted to my face, and a sweet voice choked 
with subs saying something of “poor 
papa,”’ and of how much he had spoken 


child and found a woman, looking at hes 
and feeling towards her as | had never 
lovked upon nor felt to any other, 

Analyzing the emotion, | found only a 
great a + to protect and comfort 
her—to guard her from every pain and 
ill; and Pcaid to myself, ‘This is as a 
father must feel to a daughter; I can be 
@ parent to George Hunter's child in 
And | took her home to 
the old house and to my old mother. | 
thought only of those; somehow, I never 
thought of Ashton. 

Shall I ever forget how she brightened 
Hlow, as her sadness 
wore away, she sany gp us in the twilight! 
How strangely a something which made 
the return home, and my Be hours of 
the evening, seem so much brighter than 
they had ever been before, stole into my 
life! I never went to sleep in church 
now; I kept awake to look at Olive Hun 
ter—to listen to her pure contralto as 
she joined in the singing. Sometimes | 
caught her eye, her great unfathomable 
brown eye, for she had a habit of looking 
atme, Was she wondering how a face 
could be so stern and yrim? I used to 
ask myself. 

Ashton used to look at her He 
had been away when she first came tous, 
and when he returned she was a grand 
surprise to him. 

“Oh, how lovely she is!’ he had said 


also. 


“She is very pretty,’’ I replied. 

Ashton laughed. 

**May I never be an old bachelor if it 
brings me to calling such a girl ‘very 
pretty,’’’ he said; and I felt conscious 
that my cheek tlushed, and felt angry 
that he should have spoken of me thus, 
though I had never cared before. 

They liked each other very much— 
those two young things. They were to 
gether a great deal. A pretty picture 
they made in the Venetian window in | 
the sunset. He a fair-haired, blue-eyed, | 
Saxon-looking youth; she so exquisitely 


, dark and glowing. 


Every one liked her, but I never knew 
how much she was to me until one eve- 
ning, when, coming home earlier than 
usual, I saw in that Venetian window 


father died, leaving a family of | 


I had | 


their admirers into extrava-| 
Of all the trials of that never-to | 


ad peeryey did come at last. I had 


you, Ned Sanford, I shall have my six 
feet of earth—all | ever owned, or woud | 


he was really older than 1; and we had | 


I knew he had married a young | 
girl, and knew no more, but now he told | 


where Ashton and Wlive had made so 
many pleasant pictures for me, one that 


I never forget—that I never shall forget 
as long as | live, 
Shé stood with her back tome. Ash. 


ton was kneeling at her feet. The sound 
of the opening door dissolved the picture; 
but I had seen it, and I stole away to 
hide the stab it had given me. 

I sat down in my own room, and hid 
my face in my hands, and would have 
been glad to hide it beneath my coffin. 
lid, knew now that I loved Olive 
Hunter; that I loved her not as an old 
; man might love a child, but as a young 

man might love the woman who ought 
to be his wife—better than I had loved 
Elsie Hall; for it was not boyish passion 
but earnest, heartfelt lore, 

Lin love! I arose, and looked in the 
mirror, and my broad-shouldered refleo- 
tion blushed before my gaze. 

The spring-time of my life had flown, 
apd my summer had come and gone, and 
in the autumn I had dreamt of love's 
bud and blossom, 

I knelt beside my bed, and prayed that 
I might not hate my brother—that I 
might net even envy him, His touch 
upon my door startled me, Tle came in 
with something in his manner not usual 
to him, and sat down opposite me, For 
a few moments we were silent, Then he 
said, speaking rapidly and blushing like 


, old fellow, you—you saw me 
making a fool of myself just now, I sup- 
pose” 

“P saw you on your knees,"’ T said, 

“And thought me a silly fellow, eh ? 
| But you don't know, Ned, You can't 
| understand—you've been so calm and 
| 


cool all your life through, you know. 
She's driving me mad. Ned, I dv be- 
lieve she likes me, but she won't say yor, 
I'd give my right hand for her love. I 
must have it, and T think you can help 
me, Ned, From something she said, } 
believe she thinks you woald diggpprove; 
wrhaps that you are one of those old 
ellows who want every one to marry for 
money. Tell her you're not, Ned—dear 
old fellow—tell her you have no objec- 
tion, and I'll never forget it—indeed, I 
won't!’ 

‘Tell her J have no objection,"’ I re- 
peated, mechanically. 

‘You know you are master here, and 
as much my father as if you really were 
one instead of a brother,’ said Ashton. 
| “If T did not know how kindly you had 
| always felt to us both, I shouldn't con- 
tide in you, for it's a serious thing to be 
in love, Ned, and you may thank heaven 
you know nothing of it.” 

Know nothing of it! Ah, if he could 
have read my heart just then! 
| “Tl do what I can, Ashton,’ I said 
}at last. “I'll try my best.”’ 

Aud he flung his arm about me in his 
| own boyish fashion, and left me alone— 
| alone with my own thoughts, 

Ile had said truly; I had been like a 
father to him. I was old enough to be 
Aers, and no one should know my silly 

| dream, As Thad said once, ‘I've onl 
the old folks and the children now," 
said then, “T will only think of mother 
and of Ashton, Let my own life be as 
nothing; I lave lived for them—it needs 
be, I will die for them."’ 

But I would not see or speak to Olive 
that night, nor until the next day was 
quite done, Then, in the twilight, I sat 
beside her and took her hand. 

“Olive,” I said, “1 think you know 
that Ashton loves you. | am sure he 
has told youso, And youcan you not 
love him’?”’ 

She drew her hand from mine, and said 
hot one word, 

“T should rejoice in my brother's hap 
i oa. I should think him happier in 

1aving your love than anything else could 
“T told him | would 


| 


make himn,’’ I said 
tell you se."* 

And then she spoke. 

* Dou wish me to marry Ashton?” 

Reproach was in the tone—reproach 
and sorrow, 

“Tf you ean love him, Olive,”’ I said 
arose, She seemed to shrink from 
me, though in the dark I could not see 
her face, 

“TIT do not love him,"’ she said, 

And we were still as death, Then sud 
denly Olive Hunter began to sob. 

a You have been very kind to me, I 
love you all,”’ she said; ‘but T cannot 
stay here now. Vlease to let me go some 
where else. [ tiust-—I cannot live here.’ 

“(ro from us, Olive?’ Tsaid. * Nay 
we are ho tyrants; and rhe assured you 
do not love him Ashton will os 


Si 


’ 


“Viush! she panted—“hush! Please 
let me go away! Please let me po 
away!’ 


The moou was rising. Her new-born 
light fell upon Olive’s face Perhaps its 
whiteness made her look so pale, 

She leant against the wall with her 
little hand upon her heart, her unfathom 
able eyes full of pain. How had IT hurt 
’ A new thought struck me, 

** Perhaps you love some one else, 
Olive?’ 

And at that she turned her face from 
me, and hid it in her hands. 

“Too much—too much. You might 
have spared me fthat,”’ she said. ‘Let 
me go away. I[ wish you had never 
brought me here,” 

And | arose and went to her. I bent 
over the woman I loved,  [ tonched he: 
with my hand; her soft hair brushed my 
cheek, 

*Olive,”’ IT said, “if coming here has 
brought pain upen you, | wish Thad not 
I would have died to make you happy.’ 

And my voice trembled, and my hand 


so 


shook, and she turned her face towards 
me again and looked inte my eye What 
she saw in mine [ do not know—the 
truth, Pthink. In hers I read thi I 
was not too old to her: not toe 
loved 

I stole my arm about her 
unt¥ine it. I uttered her name, ‘ive,”’ 
huskily. Afterwards, I told her of my 
struggle with myself, net then, I saniel, 
“Olive, I lowe you, but it cannot be that 
you care for me. Lam old enough to be 
your father.” 

And again | saw in her eyes the happy 


oll ter be 


she did not 


| truth and took her to my heart, 


But we kept our secret for a while, for 
we both loved Ashton, and both knew 
that his wound was not tov deep to find 
a balm; and within a year, when the boy 
brought home a bride, a pretty creature 
whom he loved, and who loved him, I 
claimed Olive. 

And she is mine now; and the autumn 
blossums of my heart will only fade on 
earth to bloom again through all eternity 
in paradise. 

—_ - >_> 

EVERY man, no matter how lowly he 
may appear to himself, might still en- 
deavor tw produce something for the 
benefit or use of society: remembering, 
that an insect furnishes by its labor ma 
terials wherewith to form the regal robes 
of kings 
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‘child with emotion, respectfull 


A PRIMA DONNA'S TOOTH. 


Mme. Pauline Viardot, the ever.to-be- 
remembered “Fides"’ in Meyerbeer's 
*Prophete,”’ had one of her incisive 
teeth in her apper jaw longer than the 
reat of her pearly jewels, which some 
what damaged the beautiful expression 
of her physiognomy. A few evenings 
before the production of the ** Prophete’’ 
in Paris, during one of the general re- 
hearsals of that opera, Meyerbeer went 
into her room in the theatre and advised 
her that he could not consent to let her 
sing “Fides.” “tlow so!’ exclaimed 
the great artist, stupetied at such a dread- 
ful revelation. ‘‘Am I wrong in the in- 
terpretation of any partof the rele’ If 
so, you should tell me, sir, and I will 
correct myself." “Madam, you are a 
perfect ‘ Fides,’ and | could not dream 
of any tyagedian songstress to sing and 
play better than you,’’ answered the 
maestro, “but—but—you cannot play 
‘ Fides "—unless—" “Unless what?” 
quickly replied Pauline Viardet, burst- 
ing inte tears, ‘Unless you submit to 
a painful surgical operation, and I guess 
you won't, madam.’’ “What do you 
think, sir?’ “Simply this, madam; 
you must have that overgrown tooth 
sawn to the level of the others.” “Ob ! 
sir, it must be horrible, Surely I'll be 
dead before the excision isover.” ‘Not 
at all, madam. I have _ ordered the 
dentist of the Queen of Prussia to come 
to Paris for the express purpose of at- 
tending your operatic majesty, and you 
may rely upon his unsurpassed skill,’’ 


As it was the sine qua non condition im. | 


rome! vs the hard-to-please maestro, 
*auline Viardot made up her mind to 
contide her beautiful h to Herr Mall. 
keistrom, M. D)., who first chloreformed 
her, and with a magic dexterity removed 
at once the obnoxious bit of ivory. A 
few nights after that ‘terrible’ trial, 


| 
| 


Pauline Viardot won her crown of im. | 


mortality in that role of *Fides,’’ in which 
she will never be equalled, When the 
tremendous echoes of the enthusiastic 
applause and rappela had abated, and the 
artists were allowed to leave the stage, 
Giacomo Meyerbeer, trembling like a 

took 
ne ad 


*Fide's’’ right wrist, to which 


| wile. 


justed a diamond bracelet worth 90,000) 


franca, in the middle of which, and sur 
rounded by rubies, stood the small piece 


of tooth that for so many years had been | 


prominent in the great artist's features. 
—_>_— -_- — 


ELEPHANT LABORERS. 


It would be too long to relate all the 
uses to which elephants are applied in 
Burmah, Lot us watch them at work 
among the wood-yards where the trunks 
of teakwoud trees, which come floating 
down the river, are piled. Every work 


elephant is mounted by a driver | 
| casionally applied with a hare’s foot, is 


in 

called a “cornac,’’ whose principal busi- 
ness is rather to excite the animal than 
to direct it. In the season when the 


| roads are cut, the trunks come down the 


| in the 


river to the Yar much faster than they | 


| Make a leather thimble, 


tWers 1! 
NERAL ano poMes 


To Orman Jaraxnep AnTICLEs, evion 
6 Tea-Tuava, &c.—A little olive oil 
preuret iate the hamd, amd rubbed! gentl 
over the article, and then rubbed ox 
with a piece of flanpel, Warm water 
destroys the varnish, 

To Restore a Ceeweten Biack Sti« 
Dukes.—Sponge the alk with spirits of 
wine, diluted with a little water. Then 
iron ft on the wrong side, keeping a 
piece of muslin betweea the surface of 
the silk amd the hot iron, 

To Remove Gumask From tar Cor 
Lak OF 4 Coat,—ODtain a little apirits 
of awmonia, and mix it in a pint of cold 
water; then well sponge the collar or 
other parts until the grease disappears, 
which it will quickly 9 Or, dip a soft 
flanne! in spirits of turpentine, and rub 
the greasy part with it. 

Tue following we can recommend as a 
certain remedy for that painful ailment, 
a felon: Take a pint of common soft 
soap, and stir it in air-slacked lime till it 


is the consistency of eer. 


in, 


To CLBAN hair brushes, melt a piece of 


common seda in hot water, and put it in 
a large basin, and when nearly dip 
your in, with the back u (eo 
not let the water get over % 


shake it in the water till it becomes clean, 
then pour cold water over the back; 
it out of the water, shake as dry as 
can, and then let it dry in the wir with. 
out any rubbing with « cloth, which 
spolls the Uristios. 

To Rewrons Crare.—When a drop 
of water falla @n a black crape veil or 
collar it leaves a conspioucus white mark, 
To obliterate this, the erape on a 
table (laying on oe book or a paper 
weight to keep it ) 
derneath the stain a 
With a large camel-hair 
dipped in common ink go over the stain; 
and then wipe off the ink with a bit of 
old soft silk. It will dry immediately 
and the white mark will be seen no 
more, 

Rust on Gua-Banneta.—We would 
recommend the following recipe for pre- 
venting rust on gun-barrels: 
ounces black lead, one-half pound P 
lard, one-quarter ounce camphor, boiled 
upon a slow tire, The gun-barrels to be 
rubbed with this, and after thirty-six 
hours rubbed off with a linen 
twice in the winter will be sufficient. It 

ves the barrels a beautiful gloss. 

fier washing, a little neat's foot oil, oc- 


uveful, 

To nemMove iron rust from linen or 
cotton cloth, wet the spot with cold 
water and place the cloth in the sunshine, 


can be disposed of in the saw-wills, | Mix equal quantities of cream tartar and 
and they accumulate in vast quantities | table salt, and sprinkle the mixture upon 


all along the banks, It is necessary, 
therefore, to drag the trees out of the 
water, and arrange them in piles, until 
such times as they can be cut up. 


the sizes of the trees, 


mass and ranges them one by one upon 
the river bank, He carefully examines 
the chaos of logs, and proceeds with 
tusks and trunk to disengage the tree 


he has selected, and which he intends to | 


carry to land, As soon as the tree is 


jaced on the bank another elephant is | 


mele to it, and drags it to the wood 
yard, where he leaves it. Two other 
elephants now come up, and one of them 


it until the dampness has absorbed a 
reat deal, then lay on enough to hide 
the spot. Wet the spot every half hour, 


. There | and if the stain is then seen, cover with 
are only three sorts of piles, varying with | the cream tartar and salt. 
First an elephant | 
water clears the logs from the | 


Keep it in 

the sunshine, and continue these appli- 

cation 1 the stain is gone. If not of 

long standing, two or three applications 

will remove it, , 
—~ -  _ 


| ‘Tar mp Lire.—The universal 
expectatidgof all young people is that 


their ma 1 lives will be happy ones, 
Deluded dreamers! They imagine that 


| they are different from other people, and 


takes one ond of the log upon his trunk, 


and drags it to the pile upon whieh, in 
view of its size, it ought to be placed, 
while his companion assists him by push 
ing the log with all his might. As soon 
as they reach the proper pile the flrst 
ole phant lifts the topot the log upon the 
pile, then he forms a kind of ring around 
the log with his trunk, while the other 
with a vigorous blow of his head shoots 
the log into its place Che intelligence 
displayed by these animals is almost 
mecredible, and we should scarcely have 
believed it if we had not seen their move 
ments as described above 


_-_——_|- — 


REMINGTON, THE GUN-MAKER. 


Over fifty years ago, a youth, working 
on &@ farm, asked his father to give him 
money enough to buy a gun. The old 
man could not spare it, but the boy, 
nothing daunted, found an old piece of 
ivow about the place, and in the course 
of time contrived to make a gun barrel 
out of it, with the very meagre facilities 
afforded by a country blacksmith’s shop. 
He had not the materials to make a lock 


anid stock, so he walked to the nearest 
town and traded for the nex or! attach 
ments, and was encouraged by the smith 


this 
gave him the ambition to make another, 
went to cutting out grindstones 
from the native rock to raise the money 
for gun materials, Ina short time there 
was considerable demand for puns of 
his mike During the Preneh war with 
Prussia, he was called upon to furnish 
aud in less than eight 
to the 
covermment of France rifles of a particu 
tillions of del 


The 


for having made so pool a shooter 


so he 


guns for the army, 


months he made and delivered 
lav pattern, costing tive 


lars, Which amount was duly paid, 


same tuan furnishes rifles now for the 
lL nited State South America, Rome, 
Spain, beypt andl Japan Phe fartae 

boy who wanted a wun bliphalet er 
ington, of Thien, N.Y Ih, manutac 
tory covers four acres of pened, anel bee 
employs twelve hundred men Not sat 
istier] with this aclie venue nt, he has re 
cently completed a sewing machine, 
Which is reported te represent the Latest 


ated tient proifect advance in the dmipreve 


ments of this unportant wljunet of de 
Mhestic economy Thin is the typ of a 
boy whe, when there is nota Way, thakes 
a way for himself 
=> —_- — 
Meuwatin.—The belief in the exist 
ence of mermanis i of very ancient 


ongin, and many old writers stoutly main 
tain it. According to Alexander ab 
Alexandro, Theodore Gaza onee saw a 
mermaid cast ashore in the Morea, after 
avery heavy storm. It had a human 
and charming countenance, but a scaly 
body and tail. It was greatly trightenest, 
and cried bitterly, on thading itself sur 
rounded by spectators, and, at the first 
opportunity, serambled to the 
edge, jumped in, and disappeared. In 
some parts of Europe the inhabitants 
humestly believe such absurd stories as 
this. 
ion -_ nn 
Let the young man who blushes take 


courage, for it is the color of virtue 


| 


| 


Water's: 


that when they enter the portals of mat- 
rimony, love, peace and prosperity will 
ever be their attendants, Such ones had 
better by far consider themselves the 
same as others, but form tron resolution» 
to do differently from other married peo 
ple—resolutions that will keep them from 
the dangerous coasts on which so many 
have been wrecked and ruined, a <1 
marriages depend upon many canses, In 
this fast age there is too much deoeit 
— by the young of both sexes, 
*revious to marriage, many try to appear 
more intellectual, more amiable, or more 
acoompliahed than they really are, De- 
pend upon it, that love brought into 
existence by a meonlight stroll, strength. 
ened by deceit and fashionable displays, 
and finally consummated through the 
intiuence of intriguing firends, will fade 
in after life almost as fast as the towers 
which compose the bridal wreath 
-_ aaa -_ 


Leann To Wari Of all the lessons 
that humanity has te learn in life's 
school, the hardest wm» te learn to wae 


Not to wait with the folded hands that 
claim life's prizes withoul previous eflort, 
but having struggled and crowded the 
slow yearn with trial, see no such result 
an eflort seomea to Wairant—nay, perhaps, 
disaster ins To stand firm at such 
crises of exmlence, te preserve 
self-poise amd self-respect, aot to loose 
held, or to relax eflort, (his is greatness, 
whether achieved by man or woman 

whether the eye of the world nutes it, of 





one 





it wm recorded im that book which the 
light of eternity shall alone make cleat 
to the vision 
~- . * ,. 
1776. 1s76. 


INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


thew ou ' 
' s CRNTENNIAL COMMISSION 
PHILADELPHIA PA ‘ 
in accordance wil rai A { 
‘ t ‘oe t the ‘ Sta * 5 be t 
the 


CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY 


of American Ind 
on FAIRMOUN 
year 1876, an 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


of Arte, Manufactures, and Protuctsof (he Soul 
and Mine 

The bahibition will be opened on the leh of 
April and closed on the 10th of Getoher 


ependence, there @ill be ! 
T VAKK, Philadelphia, in tx 


APPLICATIONS FOR SPACE. 

To secure space for exhibits in the Butldings 
rthe Pack early application should be made 
The necessary forms tor application. tomether 
with the Regulations fer Exhloitors and neewted 
information, will be turwarded on application to 
the offiee of the Centennial Commission. 


A. T. GOSHORN, 
Director General. 


3. L. CAMPBELL, 
Secretary. 
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HOW TO BETTER © /B'S SELF. 


What shall I do to bette rmyself and 
improve my condition, ts tus all- absorb. 
ing aad trying question of many whose 
tneome has [i to meet expenses, and 
whose future seome dark aad cloudy 


“FROM MORE ‘TILL BEWY EVE" 
ov a @ Ore 


more go forth, ead her steps 


were sof an 


| Te lead her @eldes plicher of the cen fount on | 


the bill, 
Aad os che bow'éd ber meekly Aven, the bride 
room of the da 
Lu by, om 4 With hie Bory breath hiss 4 Night's 
dew toare owas 
| | ow the mates yet agein, bet ber looks were 
en! . 
A ecarce earth ¢ boeey shield could bear the 
fre darts of the oh 
| And the bridegroom lay beetde ber, bie giant 
limbs ow 


diet 


l saw the maiden pot ageia, bel ber feet were 
barrying on 

As (were some homed pilgrim. ere yet bis jour 
ney's dome 

(eench'd wae the renlight of ber eye, and the 
dows heng oo ber breast, 

While evening feng ber purple scarf ethwart 
the shadow 4 weet 


1 saw the maiden once again, aod aF the pace 4 
im Hight 

The moon with many « sister star came dancing 
inte eight 

And seadiy soft on spirit wing? a¢ the vision 
rell'd away 

Pell down the wight ¢ dark certain on the cham 
bere of the day 

—>- | 


STUDIES FROM MY WINDOW. 


AY HW. WATSON FLEMING 


Ho. 3—BREAKINO ICE 
In the summer time | often wonder 
why Neighbor Macpherson (who is by no 
means an early riser) should be supplied 
with his daily quantum of frozen water 
mw early a6 5 A. M., while my own por- 


tion of the refreshing luxury is not de. | generally fell upon ae a aide of | 
It is one of those occa. | the street, and glittered 
in | 


livered until 11, 
sional contrarieties about which it 


| nonsense to complain. 


| earl 


Buch have perplexities little: appreciated | 


by their more fortunate neighbors, An 
evening without a supper, no fuel to 
spare to warm the cold room, « — 
covering for the night, and the dar 

prospect of a cokl tomorrow, with no 
Means or power to mitigate the sufferings 
of the coming days of want and meutal 
unhappiness, Header, what would your 
thoughts be if this were your condition? 
From euch a standpoint you may, perhaps, 
never have seen life, but there are those 
who have, and those, too, whase poverty 
be wot the evil result of evil habits. Says 
another, it areme r that an in- 
telligemt man in the middle life shoukl 





enviously at the slowing decreasing icicle, 
which the warm glow of the morning sun 
resolves into a running stream in front of 
ee gy door, 
fhile the thawing process is going 

on, wetting the pavement almost aa 
thoroughly as Mra. Neverest is doing 
with her hose, bucket and broom (Mera. 
N.'s domestic idols are that bucket and 
broom), to the annoyance of pedestrians 
a woeful waste of water—and her own 
inoonvenionce, surely, | call to mind an 
incident with which Mr. Moepherson's 
daily joe was associated a year ago 

I could not fail to remark that Mre 
Macpherson frequently had occasion to 
change her servant 
the course of a few months girls of seve 
ral nationalities, What the skeleton 
was that haunted the lady's boudoir or 
the handmaiden's kitchen I do not know. 


Fer @ thew Beontide slember om his acure | 
banper 4: 


Yet during my | 
window studies | sometimes quace | 


| Bridget remained with Mr. Macpher- 
son mach longer than any of the other 
irls had done She always seemed 
bri ght and hopeful 
(me day toward the end of the eursmer 
the ice-cart came a little later than usual. 
The extraordinary heat, and drought pro- 
bably had brought increased patronage. 
it must have been later than six o'clock, 
when the usual cold slab was deposited 
upon the pavement at my neighbor's; and 
it so happened that Bridget was at the 
| dour, polishing the name-plate—as was 
jhew « 
| brightly as her face. 

Pe dexterity with which the ice was 
cut, weighed and deposited attracted her 
attention, as, indeed, it mig, oo rm 
pidly is the feat performed. aturally, 
ahe glanced frum the ice upon the pave- 


ment, to that within the cart; from the | 


cart to the man who was cutting, and 
| from him again to the man delivering 
the blocks 


What was it that made Bridget scream /| 
rag #0 suddenly ? | 


and drop her polishin 
Bhe had evidently made a discovery, was 
it a pleasant one ? 

There was nothing strange or unusual 
about the man 
caught the glittering lamps so cleverly, 
and with a twist of his accustomed arm, 
deposited them carefully and with pre 
cision, while he ran. 

Bridget ran down the steps in a twink- 

| ling, and followed the man and the cart. 
Hler hair was loose (for Bridget did not 
make her toilet very carefully in the 
early morning—never, in fact, until what 
she called her ‘dirty work"’ was done) 
and ita flery hue was particularly notice- 
able in the sun's awakening ray, which 


ike tiny stars in 
the trickling crystalizations lying there. 

I cannot say which was Brid- 
get's face or ber hair! I cannot say 
which sparkled most, her eyes or the 
reflected sunlight on the ice! I hardly 
know wit ran the fastest, the man who 
was fulfilling the routine of daily duty, 
or Bridget aher him! 

At last, however, Bridget came up to 
him, her hands were wildly raised, her 
lips parted with a «mile of pleasure. 


| She clung convulsively around bis neck, 


Bhe employed in | 


and fairly hugged him! The man was 
so much surprised that he dropped the 
lump of ice upon her toes! What a pir 
ture for the artist of the Poer, if he had 
been located at my window at that time 

Bridget was oblivious to all feeling — 
except that of pleasure. The broken ice 
must have chilled her feet, I thought. 
The man laughed loudly, recognizing 
her, the ioe was indeed broken—figura- 


| tively as woll as actually. 


He thrust her from him at his arme 


Perhaps there were faults on both sides, | longth— then took her into them—let ber 


have saved nothing; he must have been Mra. M. may not have been blessed with 
improvident, or capemsive habits and | Pationoes goodhumor. The girla were 
rhape impre indulgences have kept | 2+ rm" quite perfect in their ways. 
im poor, Still, this is the condition of | Yot I always thought it odd that neither 
many who are mot vicious, nor intem. | Clare, who had been six years in her last 
peraia, nor unfaithful. Their receipts | situation, nor Betay, who waa an ng: 
are email; but habits of life, fashions, | lish girl, very willing it seemed and tidy 
the exam of acquain and the | '® ber ways, nor Giretohen (as she was 
aleolute anda (ur weccesar make | Called), . wore (ierman maiden of 
sixteen; thought it odd, I say, that 


the present dificult, aud the future dark, | 


To such we say there is hope, even 
here, for those who have heart and who 
wish to see a betler way 
is to save something while time is pase 


ing. It will be said that expenses con- 
sume all, we reply, caponses gpust be 
diminished, Let foul be ob , Cloth. 


ing coarser, rent leas, indulgences fewer, 
in short, retrenchment must begin 


may not be easy to save at « but the 
necessity must be seen, familion 
have commenced with «a a mere 


trifle a day, aud im time have found it 
easier to save double that amount 
Nothing te more certain than that, in 
establishing a saving habit, the ability to 
acoumulate ie aoquired, for the act gives 
strength, aud strength i* necessary in 
every cooupation 

We eare not what may be a man's 
station, calling, or ability, unless a habit 
of saving is established asa part of the 
character, he cannot, in the end, be other. 
wiee than an uasioowssful man 

-_>_ - -_- 


BBGINNING AT 
END 


Many of our finest schemes in life go 
wrong simply because we nh them at 
the wre ond. We would not think | 
much of the wisdom of the bullkler who | 
began hie work with the copestone or | 
cornice instead of the foundation of his | 
buikling, or of the artist who busied | 
himeaelf with the combinations of colors | 
before he had learnt the elements of | 
drawing; or of the sobolar, who began to 
study some dead language before he had | 
ecjuired « know 
tongue, Hut we are scarcel 
reasonable in many of our ways 


The tirst step | 


It} 


THE WRONG) 


neither stayed longer than a month 
But it is not of Clara, nor of Hetay, nor 
of Gretehen, that 1 would write, but of 
Bridget, an Irish girl, whe one day car 
ried her own box faaide of my neighbor's 


| door, and carried in the block of ice early 


heat morning. 

Bridget brought with her a smiling 
face, sunny hair and aparkling eyes, 
while her antique ways and contempt for 
such articles of ovstume as are generally 
worn by our fair helps of the present day 
woolalmed her a greenhorn at the fost 

Fe soon learned her modest history, It 
is perhaps a pecaliarity of the Trish that 
they have little reticence, they seem to 
delight in making contidants of every 
one. It isa pleasure to them if we will 
listen to their trifling experiences, and I 
think it well for us if we will do se now 


, and then 


Bridget, marm’ she woukl say, 
* yea, marm,; is it me other name ye wore 
askin’? Faith, marm, it's so po 
was asked! for in the ould counthry that 
I'm near on forgettin’ it entirely! Me 
father was Terence Malloy, marm, an’ | 
me mither was one of the O'Conner's, of 
Cork—aa true an © Conner as ever lived, 
although she was a woman like myself."’ | 

Hier mother was dead. Her father a 
wanderer. 

‘Ile come to Amerikey years agone, 
almost as long ae | care to remember,” | 
she sail, and she had never heard from 
him afterward. She had lived in service 
in Lomdon, ‘a great big city of houses 
and fine shops, but litthe company for the 
likes of me—nothing but loneliness at all, 
atall Powerty sail benaen inthe mid 


« of his mother | dle of plenty, an’ hard looks, and dich | 
more | like, marm, 
living, | weare ‘um, 


is nothin’ to them as 
is dremiful eruel to 


an 
Wut 


our echemes of individual advancement, | bear.”’ 


and our method of social progress. 


A worthy Sooteh couple, speaking of | with a female friend, she came to ‘ 
he | adelphee,” and was doing her best to ac 


their favorite sen, and the cause — 
i 


had gone wrong in life, used to of 


At the instance of, and in one 
*hil. 


commedate herself to the habits of her 


how they themselves had begun life with | new employers 


working hard, living upon porridge and 


I was interested in Bridget. She was 


humble fare, and gradually added to | an early riser—that lump of ice was 
their comforts as thew means improved, | never lef to make miniature lakes and 


wntil at longth they were able to dine of { rivers, in her time 


a bit of reast meat, and sometimes a 
“beilt chuokie,’’ ef fowl! 
Jook, thelr son, he had set up in busi. 


ness, and, without waiting for success, | standin, 


or even laboring for it, he began life as 


Hat as for matter « 


; but was removed as 
delicately and tenderly as if it had been 
great intrinsic value, her na 
tive contempt for such things notwith 


Vac Bridget a lower I wondered? 1 


if he had already secured it; ashisparents thought what a careful housewife she 


were wont to tell the 
wi the chuckic firet;”’ ia 
ran at the wrong ead. 


» “he began | would make for some honest fellow who 
words, he labored for his bread: she was so patient, 


s© industrious, so attentive to every little 


ou often see this im the life of busi- detail, sw cleanly in her habits and her 
bees, many aspiring /ouths begin where work 


they should end-—with a desire for lax. 
rious case, and an ambition for style, | 


1 made the discovery one day 
“ A ewatehbeart, marm®* to be thrue to 


establishments, dress and costly amuse. | ye, no, marm; but 1 had one onct, (her 


ments To gratify these requires means, | eyes sparkled and 


for which they have not the time to wait, 
without tes cunds. 


pence, They 
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glowed, there was al- 
ways much expression in them,) Patrick 
Mmarm; my cousin, Patrick Flanigan.”’ | 
Here she curtsied low, whether out of 


| Feapect Yor me, or for the memory of Pat, 


= questionable. 
“le 


tn ?" 1 inquired 
She shook her ted 


“Oh, no’ she answered, quickly 
‘He came to Amerikey with me father 
re.”” 
* And have you heard from him °"' 
“One't, marm, an’ he sent me money 
drees wid—that was after 
work, marm—bat I niver heard 
come to this 
ri 


ul 


; 
F 


country in 


into my face, wonder- 
guess her so well, as if it 
= in her own bright 


T tear 


their 


ef 
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if 
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5° onee more—looked at her curiously, 


rom head to toe—I really believe it was | lieve me. Money is of no consideration | 


three minutes before either said one 
word! 
After all, it was the man in the cart 


who ‘' broke the ice,"’ tired with waiting 


| while this dumb show waa going on. 


i=. 


** Terry," said he, impatiently; ** Ter- 
ance Malloy, d'ye hear, let the girl alone 
and come here to yer work— 

“Sure and it's my own darter,” said 
the other, affectionately and apologeti- 
cally, ‘‘and the jee can be—,"’ well, 
melted" will express the phrase, 

“What, Bridget!’ said the man in the 
eart; ‘ Bridget, of whom it's yourself, 
and Pat Flanagan, that are talkin’ o’ 
nighta till a man gets crazed a hearin’, 
an notseein' ov ye? Nonsense! you are 
dazed, man, an’ the girl's just a thrifle 
affected tn her mind," 

**Tt's yorself that's affected, sure," said 
Ibvidget, saucily, with greater brogue 
than IT had ever heard ber use; “ maybe 
you think | dunne’ me own father; an’ 
if it's Pat Flanagan ye said, an’ ye'll do 
moa favor, why yell just take yer eyes 
awhile off me face, an’ tell me where he's 
a livin’, an’ doin’, an’ the like?’ 

‘Where ye livin’, yerself, girl—and 
doin’ bere at all, at-all?" said her father, 
with another and amore suspicious look, 
And Bridget told him. 

I think there were many others with 
myself who received their ice late that 
morning. At last, however, all was said 
that had to be said, or, at least, all that | 
they thought to say—for after an unex- 
pected interview, we are all apt to re- 
member the most important communica- 
tion of all, and to wonder how stupid we 
were that we didn’t think of it then 

Dridget'’s father, it seemed, was a 
vendor of ice in the summer, and equal- 
ized the order of things, by carrying 
coal in the winter months; and Pat— 
well, I never learned Pat's occupation— 
but 1 noticed, one evening, that a very 
respectable young man, with hair a 
shade lighter than Bridget's, perhaps, 
and ——s eyes, that just reflected 
hers, knocked with a great, grimed, ' 
clamay fist, at Mr. Menthe « door, 
What passed on the inside ] do not 
know, but I had my suspicions, for both 
he and Bridget had very sunny faces | 
when he left, and they loitered on the 
stops, and seemed very loth to part at 
all—and when at last he did go, he had 
to come back for a last word; and then 
he walked silently along the path, turn- 
ing more than once, and she pretended 
not to be watching him, but she was 
very, ary | long about clesing the door 

* And | found my sweetheart, marm,”’ 
she said, upon alaterday. “And we're 
to be married soon, Perhaps that 
wouldn't have happened if] hadn't come 
ever, You see Pm no scholar, though 
I'd like to be—and Pat's not given to 
writen, lle says he meant sendin’ for | 
me seon, an maybe he woukl—maybe he 
wouldn't. There's no tellen an Irish 
boy.” 

“So you are happy, are you not ? 

* Yes, marm, please,”’ she answered. 
And she looked it. 

Well, Mra. Macpherson jost Bridget 
in due course, and there the ive lies melt- 
ing on the pavement at eight o'clock 
this lovely summer's morning, and that 
is how I came to tell you of Bridget, and 
the ©‘ breaking of the ice" towards her 
life's happinesa, I hope 

SS 


Booas.—Give us a house furnished 
with books rather than a gorgeous array 
of furniture beyond the wants of the in- 
mates. Both, if you can, but books at 
any rate. Think of the mental torture | 

must undergo to spend several days 
In a friend's house and hunger for some- 


p- bt} 2-4 | by 


Sa Se Se @ eae | 
chairs coagng Soan Same, 08 S one | 
were bribing your y for the sake of 


tr mind. Books are the 


5 


with the biceps, who | 


| Mra. Willoughby Lightfoot, at present 
| residing with her nephew—Dr. Quinton. 
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| sg DRAMA WITH BLOOD Um IT. 


RY CAPTAIS Jaume 


| “Cleverly planned and skillfully exe- 
| ented roguertes were not so frequent then 
| ase now, and people we: were more 
| easily imposed upon,"’ said Counsellor 
| 


| woman in the case. It was all in the 


ly custom—uutil it shone as | papers, a good many years ago, but to | 


this day the principal actor, or rather ac- 
| tress, never discovered. I'll 
make it short," said the lawyer, as he 
| took an extra pinch, “as brief as a 
modern society drama in three acts. 
Well, then, Act the First. The scene 
opens in the* office of ae. Sata a phy- 
sician, young in years and practice, but 
well and favorably known, and who, as 
was common with his profession at the 
period this event occurred, united also 
the practice of dentistry. One day a 
carriage drove up to the door, a lady 


inquired for the doctor and waa shown | 


into the office. That gentleman glanced 
at the card—‘Mra. Willoughby Light 
foot’—and after due professional delay 
made his appearance. ‘Doctor,’ she 


said, in a soft, sweet voice, ‘I've come to | 


request your professional aid in a ve 
troublesome case.’ The doctor bowed. 
She was certainly a lady—dresa, speech, 
manner, all indicated a person of educa- 
tion and position. ‘ Doctor,’ she con- 
tinued, ‘I am informed that you are ve 
successful in the extraction of teeth. ¥ 
| have a son, an only son, whose timidity 
is such that, notwithstanding the intense 
pain he suffers, he will not submit to or 
seek relief in professional skill. Not 
that he is a coward—oh, dear, no !—but 
| he seems to have an unaccountable, an- 


reasonable objection to having a tooth 
drawn. You cannot imagine what trou- 
ble those teeth have given us. Do you 


think, if I was to lure him here, that 
you could so manage as to remove one of 
the lower back teeth—grinders I think 
you eall themn—the farthont one on the 
right side ?’ 

‘* The proposition was rather startling. 
Che doctor glanced keenly at his visitor, 


Yes, she wae a lady; her manner had evi- | 


dently made a favorable impression. 
How old was the young gentleman? In 
hiseighteenth year, and in rather delicate 


health, the result, it was thought, of | 


those horrid teeth. Would the doctor 
help her in this sad case? The doctor 
would. 
the young gentleman there the operation 
| could be performed and he hardly know 
anything of it till it was over. 
| ** *That will do,’ said the — ‘you 
| will confer a great benefit on him, and 
deeply shall I feel indebted to you, be- 


in this matter, and I beg, as you do not 
know me, that you will accept this in 
mivance,’ and she handed t 

quite a liberal fee. 

** Arrangementa were then made that 
the son should call on the morrow, at 2 
o'clock I’. M., precisely, to meet his mo- 
ther, who would precede him, and whom 
he supposed was keeping an appoint 
ment on her own account with the doo- 
tor. Every device was promised not to 
alarm his sensitiveness in the matter of 
tecth. The doctor was pleased; the 
amount of the fee in hand, the prospect 
of an additional honorarium, the charm 
of novelty which the prospective opera- 
tion possessed, and the benefit he was 


about to confer on so liberal and fair a | 


patron, united to put the doctor in an 
exceedingly good humor. 
* The scene closes on Dr. Quinton bow- 


ing Mrs. Willoughby Lightfoot into her | 


carriage. 

‘Act the Second, displays a jewelers’ 
store—Measrs, Garnet, Ruby & Co. ; time, 
the next day about one o'clock, P. M. 
A lady alights from her carriage and en- 
ters. She has previously made several 
vurchases of considerable amount, and 
fin which she had always paid cash. 
She now desires to see some diamonds, 


| After considerable delay and difficulty in 


selection, she is finally pleased with a 
beautiful bracelet and a pair of ve 


choice ear-rings. She hands her 


‘You know Dr. Quinton?’ 

** Very well,’ she is told 

‘She then desires a bill of the amount 
of her purchase—thirty-one hundred and 
fifty-eight dollars. 

“Mrs. Lightfoot would be greatly 
obliged if within half an hour, that was, 
by two o'clock, not later, they would 


| wend the diamonds by one of their clerks | 


to Dr. Quinton—‘ probably thie gentle 
man,’ indicating a delicate looking clerk | 
about twenty years of age, who had 
witnessed] the purchase—‘would bring 
them*® If so Dr. Quinton or herself 
would receive the goods and pay the 
bill, Certainly, the young gentleman 
would be only too happy—and the arti- 
cles should be there at the hour named. 

“The seene closes with Mrse. Wil 
loughby Lightfoot being bowed into her 
carriage a second time 

**May the Lord have mercy on all 
aimpletons,’ the old lawyer remarked, as 
he took a huge pinch, winked and said, 
‘Do you smell a rat* 

* Well, Act the Third—and last. Soene, 
Dr. Quinton's office again; time, two 
o'clock, P.M \ young man calle at 


| two o'clock, preciseby, and asks for Mrs. 


Willoughby Lightfoot. He in ushered 
into arcom where he sees the lady. The 
lady took the parcel from the young 
man—‘I will give the bill to Dr. Quin- 
ton, who is upstairs. He will be down 
in a moment and hand you the amount. 
Pray take a seat and excuse me.’ 

young man took a chair and waited. 
Five minutes elapsed. He waited on. 
Just as he was em to feel uncom- 


fortable, the door ope and a gentle- 
man walked in who bowed to him. ‘Dr. 
Quinton” Another bow. ‘I saw Mra. 


Lightfoot—and am waiting—' 

* * To see me,” said the ductor, admir- 
ing the stratagem of the lady immensely. 
* Yea, 1 know— it's all right—a beautiful 
day—rather sultry. Pray be seated, not 
that chair; this one is more comfortable, 
and, by-the-bye, speaking of comfortable 
chairs, although to the majority of people 
it has very disagreeable associations, 
there are few more really luxurious seats | 
than that reclining chair—try it.” 

“The young man, knowing the doctor 
reputation, has not the sus | 
picion, in fact is rather flattered by his 
operating chair, They chat’ ploneantly 
chair. y 
for afew momenta. Something amusing 


He had no doubt that if he had 


j summit of the Pyramids, or a 






MRS. WILLOUGHBY LIGHTFOOT. | Hs! ha! He opened hie mouth aad | 


The doctor examined closely. 


“* Drew back your tongue slightly to 


| the left, the conformation of the beck 
| tooth is peculiar, and——' in a minate 


one of the young man's grinders was) 
seized, ca 


t in a vies, wrenched, 
twisted, pulled—oat it came in the 
midst of stifled screams and carves. 

“*Why you infernal idiot, are you 

jerazy’ I'll——' and the young man 
| dexterous operator, who quickly cried 
mercy. 
“*Where's the lady? roars the 
ae ae, ee ee 
| mouth. 

“*Now, my young friend, you cer- 
tainly are not aware of the service I've 
— oe ae e's ee 
you surely will your violence, 

rdon the little of which you 

| have been made the subject, solely for 
| your good, and by no other person than 
| your own mother.’ 


os mother’ exclaimed the con- 
founded youth. 
**Vea, your estimable mother, Mra 


Willoughby Lightfoot, arranged this 

little device.’ 

* The young man hurriedly interrupts 
the doctor—declaring that Mra. il- 
loughby Lightfoot is not his mother, and 
de the di da which he had 
| brought from Mesars. Garnet, Ruby & 

Co., and had delivered to the doctor's 

}aunt, Mra. Willoughby Lightfoot. 

| *My aunt! Heavens! exclaimed the 

| doctor, ‘there's some extraordinary 

| mistake here. I thought it was an in- 
| norent stratagem.’ 
| **Will you bring that woman or the 
| diamonds at once!’ cried the no longer 

' unsuspiotous clerk. 

! a they rushed in search of 
Mra. illoughby Lightfoot. The ser- 
vant said that the lady had left the house 

‘immediately after her brief interview 

| with the Fe gentleman, saying that 


| she would return ¥ soon. But she 
| didn’t. Light downed 

| the victims. The police authorities were 
| at once notified—every effort known to 
| officer and detective, stimulated by a 
large reward, wae unavailing, and to 
this day the ‘son ‘and ‘nephew’ o 
Mra. Willoughby Lightfoot, are quoted 
as the innocent accomplices of one of the 
cleverest pieces of rascality on record.”’ 


UP MOUNT VESUVIUS BY RAIL- 
ROAD. 





Ktallway engineers seem now to have 
| a pleasure in grappling with difficulties, 
| and to them, as to the Knight of Snow- 
| don, in the ‘Lady of the Lake:”’ 
Le Sroten the Tere clone.” 

The latest announcement of intended 
railway enterprise is almost startling. 
| It is proposed to make a line from Naples 

to the summit of Mount Vesuvius. Half 
the journey will be over level ground, 
and the usual rails and engines will be 
employed, but from the place of ascent 
| anew method will be resorted to, a modi- 
| fleation, we believe, of the system of 
cogged wheels, which has been worked 
no satinfactorily on the Righi. The diffi. 
| culty lies not so much in the steepness 
of the ascent as in the uncertain nature 
of the foundation. Of course.the ground 
| in the vicinity of the crater pol en- 
tirely of lava foundstions. It is an- 
| nounced that all the neceasary prelimin- 
ary experiments have been made, a 
that the scheme is perfectly practicable. 
It is now merely a question of finance. 

The idea certainly seems to open up a 
future for railway enterprise the limit of 
which it is very difficult to fix upon. 


We have not yet seen engines plying in | 


Chestnut street, but certainly they 
would seem less abnormal there than 
hurrying carriages full of tourists up the 
slopes of an active voloano. Peckean, 
|} as coal and wood rise in value, mea 
would be used to utilize the volcano it- 
self, and we shall see Mount Vesuvius 
converted into a Fuel and Heating Com- 
ee. A line which had nothing to pay 
or fuel could certainly be worked with 
exceptional advantages, and air chemists 
and scientific men might suddenly dis- 
cover that a great manageable force of 
nature had been lying for centuries un- 
employed. Pliny, the naturalist, got 
into the crater of the volcano, and, if 
his biographers may be relied upon, 
found it impossible to get out of it; but 
tourists wilt rush where philosophers 
were afraid to tread, and we may yet 
bear of a passenger railroad to the 
nger 
buying a through ticket to * Etna Cra- 
ter," and investing in an insurance 
against death or injury from any acci- 
dente or voleanic eruptions, 
SE eS 


THE COLD SHOULDER. 


The art of giving the cold shoulder 
politely to those we cannot esteem and 
with whom we do not wish to associate 
on terms of intimacy, is worth learning. 
Social courtesy does not require us to 
treat with seeming cordiality persons 
whom we actually dislike. To do so is 
to play the hypocrite, and hypocrisy 
is a vice-which no high-minded gen- 
tleman will permit himself to prac- 
tise. It is quite impossible to observe 
the conventional terms of politeness to- 
wards individuals, who are disagreeable 
to us, in such a way as to show them, 
without making the fact patent to the 
world at large, that we do not desire to 
cultivate their acquaintance. It isa rare 
thing to meet with a man too obtuse or 
too impertinent to take a hint of this 
kind. If he has any manliness in him he 
will prefer the tacit indication of an hon- 
est indifference or rep nee to a hollow 
show of friendship. Even the tone of 
voice in which you salute a man or bid 
him good-bye may convey to him the 
estimation in which you hold him. ‘The 
commonest routine rases may be 

erent : 
by varying the tone and manner in which 
they are uttered. There is much in 
accent. If you remark of a coat that it 
is ‘*something like a coat,”’ you say in 
effect that the tailor has made a failure. 
If, on the other band, you exclaim en- 
thusiastioally that it is ‘‘something like 


[homer m1 


Nisin 


| Cnows were anciently employed we 
| letter-bearers. 


| A CARRIER rianeos, let loose in Elisa. 
beth, N. J., at 10.20 A. M., a few days 


Crabtree, “especially when there was a| was guilty of » violent assault on the | since, reached its home in Philadelphia 


at 11 A. M., flying a distance of seventy 
miles in forty minutes. 


, Zrac ——e “et iahess Yankee 
| invention, i from ridgeport, 
Conn. They -—y # from pure, unadul- 
terated zinc, which is well known as one 
of the non-corrosive and imperishable 
metals. The monuments have a beauti- 
ful granite-like color, and can be fun 
nished at much less cost than either stone 
or marble. 


A Boston family returned unexpected] 
from the country, the other evening, am 
found that the woman left in charge of 
| the house had been married, and a very 
| grand wedding party was going on in the 
| drawing-room. Flowers, wine and sup- 
| per were filling the house with their 
| aroma, and a general ‘high life below 
| stairs’’ was in progress. Mutual astonish- 

ment, sudden disappearance of the guesta, 

confused explanation from the bridal 
pair, indignant mistress and po servants 
to get breakfast the next morning. 


| Crogurt is awful jolly at the French 
watering places. They become so ab- 
sorbed that the hotel bell sometimes 
vainly calls them to their meals. They 
lose their temper invariably; the womea 
flush with wrath; the men call each other 
imbeciles and cheats; one wonders that 
they do not use their mallets on each 
other's heads. But when the game is 
over, the victorious y leap, dance, 
roll in the sand with joy, and then claim 
the rewards of triumph, namely, a kiss 
from every lady on both sides of the con- 





on the minds of | test 


Umpmr the provisions of the new 
‘*Married Women's Assurance Act,”’ ia 
Eugland, every married woman can now 
| effect an insurance upon her own life, or 

that of ber husband, for the sole benefit 
| of her children, which will be an abiding 
| provision, subject only to the due pay- 

ment of the premiums required to be 

made to the office issuing the policy. 
Such policy may be for the whole of life, 
| or receivable in the form of an endow- 
|; ment on the life assured surviving 
given age. In such iatter form, it would 
prove highly advantageous for advancing 
children on their start in life—for sons as 
an outfit in business, and for daughters 
as marriage portion. 

Faroe Eatiso.— The French are 
charged wad tam te ey nation; but 
whatever claim they at one time to 
this distinction, they have it no longer, 
for the lish consume all that can 

t—that is, the hind-quarters of 
the only portion that is edible or contains 
any flesh But now, we, the universal 
Yankee nation, come in for a shaze, and 
it is asserted, with how much truth we 
; cannot say, that five hundred pounds of 

frogs are consumed daily in New York. 

They are caught chiefly in Canada, and 
| are sent there in salt sacks laid flat on 
the floors of freight cars, and containing 

each about a hundred frogs. In Phila 
| delphia large quantities are bought and 

sold. They are caught in the meadows 

and ‘‘ guts” along the Delaware in large 
; numbers, And they are excellent; when 

not too old are tender, and the person 
| who eats them once will want to repeat 
| the repast as often as he can. 


| A CaLrrornta genius is the author of a 
| new invention, intended to do away with 
| servants around tables at meal times. It 
consists of a movable railway, acting 
within a circle inside the plates that are 
to be served. It will suffice for an oblong 
| table as well as for a round one, and is 
operated by the person who sits at the 
| head, or, in other words, the one who 
| does the carving. This individual is en- 
| abled, by means of his or her feet under 
| the table, after the manner of ——— a 
treadle of a sewing machine, to send a 
| plate of hash, so to speak, sailing round~* 
| at lightning speed to the spot of destina- 
| tion, followed up with the condiments, 
cutlery, etc., necessary to the thorough 
| enjoyment of the meal. The advantages 
, of such an improvement are apparent and 
| manifold. Besides the delays and con- 
| fusion consequent upon the prevailing 
| custom, accidents, such as spilling sou 
| over the shoulders of those seated arou 
the table, will be avoided. 


Tak length of railway lines in course 
of operation and construction on the Ist 
of July, 1874, was as follows: 

IX OPERATION. 








France, - 11,000 miles. 

Great Britain, 7,300 * 

America, 74.000 
IX COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION AND 

PROIKCTED. 

France, - 5,100 miles. 

Great Britain, 3,500 * 

America, - - 12,000 


The length of railways throughout the 
world exceeds two million miles, while 
the capital invested in them during the 
last thirty years is not less than four 
thousand million dollars, and, on the com- 
pletion of lines in course of construction, 
willexceed eight thousand million dollars, 
The locomotives employed on all existing 
lines represent a power of four million 
eight hundred and fifty thousand horses, 
the distance run over by them in 1878 
being six hundred million miles. In 
France alone, the number of railway 
| epee in 1873 amounted to ont hun- 
red and ten millions. 


Tak United States Centennial Com- 
isi es its readiness to re- 
ceive applications for space in the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1876, at Philadel- 
hia. It is im 





American exhibitors, in order that it ma: 
be determined what room can be 

to foreign nations. Manufacturers and 
others who purpose exhibiting on this 
occasion should therefore e known 
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LITTLE ANGELS 
BY ASTLEY B. BALD Wis 


As pensive, but not sad, I mate 
U pon 2 shoes! 

A tiny white rect. Ah’ welt, 
1 love the pretty * ler" 


A cradle-couch beside my knee, 
A tiny house of mys'ery: 

The litthe Gagers in their clasp 
" The coveriid unconscious grasp 
BY IDA FaT As yet anwaked, the soul within 
Mer Obtrysaite ’ 
The Grat-biveh of that 
Whe dreams what ia the 


A selomn trust |—and bow dear’ 


roee— 
ot grows’ 


| 

It wey b in this westd to get all | 
we want; for that is quite Se ee 
see, from hav all one re | 


needs. 
princess named Effie; | 


was once a lit Ab! but for children here. 
and you would have said that she, at beef TN) Teed 


least, could wish for nothing. She had | 
four maids to wait on her, she had a car- | 
riage of her own, in which she rode out 
every day; and she had a whole roomful | Abd little angels lead us there! 
of to ould you not have said that | —_—_— 


ie 6 react tint| WRUNG PROM THE GRAVE: 
OR, 


‘Tis Little fagers mould us all, 
“Tis little voiees heaven ward call, 
‘Tis little hearts that Heaven prepere, 


that she fancied, she stopped and bought | 
it; and yet there never was a more | 
wevish, discontented mortal than this | 
ittle miss, with her roomful of toys, and | 
her purse full of money to spend as she | 
lik | 


The Stolen Heiress! 
“I wish I lived in Fairyland,” she | 


said, one day. ‘‘ Everything is so du)! | BY BABY & woessor, 


and stupid here. My dolls—dull things! | avrnon oF ‘a WOMAN's vow," “OAK- 


never talk as they do in the stories. 
never find any fairies in the flowers. 
There are no such things now aa fairy- 
wanda, or wishing-hats, or magic-shoes; 
or anything, but breakfast, dinner and 


— » to bed and get up again. | 
only wish I could live in Fairyland among 
the fairies. Then I should be quite 


me, 
t happened that one of the house- 
fairies heard her; and that night, when 
every one else was sound asleep, Effie 
was wakened by a smart tap on the 
shoulder; and starting up in affright, 
she saw an old doll, in a blue satin frock, 
that she had whipped and sat in a corner, 
just before goi to bed. 

‘*Get up!’ said the doll. 

Effie was not used to be ordered in 
that way; but then she was not used, 


I} LANDs,"’ ETC. 


| 


[This serial was commenced in No. 1, Vol. 4. 
Back numbers can be all news. 


obtained 
dealers throughout the United States, or direct 


from this office.) 


CHAPTER XIX. 
| GOtna TO BCHOOL. 


A amall boy had been observed for 
| some time by several inhabitants of one 
| oF two fashionable streets shuffling up 
and down the sidewalka, apparently 
| without a pu usually on the sunny 
side, as if to keep himself warm, never 
striving to go anywhere, yet generally 
moving on, unless, indeed, when he 
would sit down on a curbstone too pear 
a fashionable house, from which he 
would ere long be pretty sure to be or- 





“ Why are you al on the streets, 
| my Maths mas?” he eal. 
| “I live im 'em, sar," he stammered. 
| “Ie your home near here ?’ 
| "Bout here, up and down,“and in the 
| next street mostly, sur." 

“But how do you live, my boy ?’’ 


| asked the 

| ** Kate w I ken git it.’ 

| “Poor waif! What sort of people are 
| 


your parents that they suffer you to 
vagabondise in this}manner ?"" 

** Which, sur."’ 
Whore are 


“I hain’t never had none, as | knows 


***Growing,’ like Topsy, eh ?—but 
ke was a mist in the gentleman's 
_ “You ought to be sent to the 

mahouse."’ 

“Ob, if you please, sur, | had rather 
not.” The boy's face was white with 
terror. “‘I—I won't come here no 


more." 
| ** You don't disturb me, boy," said the 
gentieman, throwing him a dollar. ‘1 
was considering how much better it 
would be for you. If you are satiatied, 
| however, 1 ought to be, I am sure." 


The boy stood for a moment staring at | 


| the vy | in stupefied amazement, 
| when, as if a sudden thought had struck 
him, he started off, and running hastily 
| down the street overtook the giver. 
** Please, sur, is you God ?"" 
| “Eh? What is it?’ said the tle- 
| man, turning with a frown. ‘‘ What did 
you say ?"’ 
| “Ts you God ?"’ 
| ] am afraid you are a hardened little 
villain Did you expect to get another 
| dollar out of me by such blasphemy? If 
| you did, you have mistaken your man, 
and may move on."’ 
| There waa, as the geutioman saw, how- 
ever, no look of levity on the old-young 
face. The boy shrunk back abashed, 
| and the man moved thoughtfully on. 
| This dollar lasted him a month. 
| There was something in the bottom of 
the old purse, meanwhile, that would 
| have sent him to the cage, or raised him 
| above want for some time to come, but 





either, to hear dolls talk; and, much! dered off, either by a fleshy, pompous, | he never thought of disposing of that for 


alarmed, she got out of bed, and began 
to dreas; but not being used to button 


| well fed-looking gentleman coming out, | 


! or by a consequential man-servant, who 


his own comfort. 
After this he begau to get very bua. 


her own clothes, and tie her own strings, | had come to sweep all such rubbish | gry for a long time together, and he e 


she made a miserable pieoe of work of it. 

‘Stupid thing!’ said the doll, striking 
her. ‘* You can beat a poor doll like 
me, but you donot know how to tie your 
own shoes, Make haste now, I tell you!”’ 

As the doll said this, in came a broom, 
and,. opening a window, placed itself 
across the sill. 

**Get on,’’ said the doll. 

‘“*What for?" asked Effie, in grpat 


rror. 
To ride to Fairyland,”’ answered 
doll, laughing; ‘‘ you want to go, you 
know.”’ 

** But it is all cold and dark out there,"’ 
whispered Effie; ‘‘and I shall tumble off; 
I know I shaill.”’ 

And the moment that the broomstick 
started, she to scream. Scream- 
ing did no good, however. The broom- 
stick flew straight on, as if it had been 
bewitched, with poor Effie sometimes 
sitting on it, and sometimes hanging 
from it, till it came down with a thump 
in Fairyland. Unluckily it came so 
hard that Effie rolled entirely off, -_ 
falling on a splendid new ca , made 
om a a walleanaiiall wh into 
bits, grasshopper-team and all. 


te 


‘*Goodness gracious me!"’ screamed | 


the old fairy to whom the carriage be- 
longed, ina fury. ‘ You great, stupid, 
blundering elephant! would nothing 
satisfy you but to tumble on my new 
carriage? Why did you come here at 
all, you owl?"’ and pulling out her wand 
from her pocket, the old fairy struck 
Effie with it on the leg. 


Instantly Effie began to dance about, | ject, evidently a futile one, was attained. | 


and scream, ‘‘Oh! my leg, my leg! I've 


| from the pavement. 

| Then he would take up his line of 
march again, but frequently, like the 

| vovagers around the world, would find 
himself, without voluntary retrogreasion, 

at the point from which he had started. 

The = rarely raised his eyes to the 
face of man or woman, unless, indeed, 
the man was tall and broad-shouldered 
and ratherly elderly and enveloped in a 
cloak, and the attire of the woman was 
considerably more tawdry than becoming. 
Then he manifested some nervousness 
until they had passed him wy. or he es- 
caped them altogether by skulking out 
of sight or bolting precipitately down an 
o te causeway. 

f any one had honored him with a 
little rvation, they might readily 
have observed that he had at least two 
rather startling peculiarities. (ne was 
that he never caught sight of a small 

irl dressed in blue on the sidewalk or 
in a carriage, but he walked or ran after 
her, as the case might require, panting 
and out of breath, until, if possible, he 
had obtained a glim of her face, al- 
though he might requently stumble 
against an elegantly-dreassed lady, who 
would shrink in horror and anger at such 
contagion, for the boy's clothes were foul 
with the slime and filth of the street, 
until the marvel was that they hung upon 
him at all. 

At such times a look of regret and 





| it, but rushed on as before, until his ob- 


The other characteristic of this small 


confusion would sweep over his rough | 
face, though he lingered not to express | 


| the os and other edibles exhibited at 
| the doors of small confectioners with 
| greedy longing. Occasionally neither 
| proprietor nor clerk was visible, and 
| when he might have put forth his hand 
jand taken one without detection, he 
would tuyn suddenly and hurry away, 
murmuring, ‘I can't grab none, for abe 
told me not to.’’ 

One day he saw « small boy, smartly 
dressed, sitting on a block of granite 

laced at the side entrance of a great 
— to which the family carriage 
sometimes drove. The 1 boy had 
on a blue ee. He was sitting in the 
sunshine, alternately ni away ata 
big piece of pnw fm) mee off 
bits to throw to a shaggy dog that stood 
wegsing his tail in front of him. 
| he outcast came nearer and nearer, 
| until he stood over the child. 
| “Give me that ’ere stuff you're throw- 
ing to the dog ?”’ 
| ‘*Go away," said the child, turning 
| around with a frightened look; ‘‘1 don't 
know you.”’ 
| ‘*T hain't nothick,’’ said the vagrant, 
in a would-be conciliatory tone; ‘‘] am 
so hungry.’’ 

‘*What is your name?" 
| child, looking up again. 
name is Ponto," 

**My name is Walt'r. 1 wish it was 
Ponto. I wish I was your dog; Ae's fat, 
| and kivered with a warm, shaggy cout, 
if tain’t nothick but hair. I say, now, 
oo me that truck to eat, won't you? 

am awful hungry.’’ 

** Why don't you ask your mamma to | 
| make 








asked the 
“My dog's 


got such a cramp in my leg!"’ when, just | vagrant was, that, though his attire was | in the blue jacket; ‘‘and—and some new 


then, she saw the doll laughing at her. 

‘* You know you wanted to live where 
they had fairy-wands,’’ said the doll. 

Along came the old grandmother of 
the fairies, who sends all the young 
fairies to bed. 

‘*What must be done with you ?’’ she 
said to Effie. ‘‘ What did you come here 
for? Here, Rose-fairy, take this little 
girl home with you, and let her sleep 
with you." 

‘*Come along, then,’’ said the fairy: 
‘though I should think there would 
a tight squeeze. Why did not grand- 
mother send an elephant at once ”’ 

“IT am sure I am not so very large,” 
said Effie. 

“Jump in, then!’ said the fairy, 
laughing, and stopping before a great 
rose-bush. 

‘*In where ?"’ cried Effie. 

‘In here,’’ answered the fairy, pulling 
open the leaves of a splendi rose, 
‘Here is where I sleep. Get in first.” 

‘‘But I can never get in there," said 
Effie; *‘ I could not put my head in."’ 

‘*But you must,’’ returned the fairy; 
**there is no other bed for you."’ 


But of course no one knew better than 


the roguish fairy that a great girl, nine 
years old, could not get into a rose; and 
jumping in herself, she folded the rose- 
leaves about her, and went to sleep, 
chuckling to herself, while poor Effie was 
obliged to stand out in the dew and cold 
all night. 

In the morning, she was tired and for- 
lorn enough; and the fairies, pretending 
to be very sorty for her, bustled about to 
get her some breakfast. The breakfast 
was set out in pink shells, on a rock 
covered with moss; bat when Effie came 
to eat, she saw nothing but a few drops 
of dew, and about a spoonful of honey. 


“Here is no breakfast,”’ she said, an- | 


grily; “why, it would not keep a mouse 
alive.” 


such as we have described, and his hair 
hu uncombed and matted about his 
head and collarless neck, his face and 
hands were always remarkably clean. 


stop the action of the street pumps, he 
could be seen scrubbing away at these 
favored portions of his body, and then 
running, ‘‘to dry himself,’’ as he said, 
until his hands would glow like a light- 
wood knot, though he hugged himself 
and wept over the ‘aching cold.”’ 

At first, he had been observed to carry 
an old greasy pocketbook, ee * 
containing but a few shillings. Wit 
this in ready reach of his hand he would 
go quickly into the most obscure baker's 
shop he could find, and purchasing a 
loaf of bread hurry off again to some 
| quiet locality to eat it. But after a lit- 





| tle the purse began to share the fate of ' 


clothes? Them is so nasty.’’ 


| ing beggar. 
‘*What a question !’’ 


| fortable laugh. ‘ Don't you know your. 


| own mother ?”" | boy; do you follow their vile 44 


“Oh! replied the vagrant, looking 


ou a plum-cake ?"’ asked the boy suddenly lifting her head. 
** Who is my mar?’’ asked the shiver- | 


exclaimed the | and so cold."’ 
Every morning, when the ice did not | little bright-faced fellow, with a com- | corner, quite over the fire. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


™ " mused Mr. Danvers, as 
he wal on, ‘that in every fathoricas 
child I meet, | should fancy poor Nora's 
eyes, or something akin to my own un- 
fortunate house. “hs poor lost aon—but 
pehaw! that was thirty years ago."’ 

**Mamma,"’ said St. Julian, running 


into the arms of a lady who chanced to | 


and he wants some dinner. Mr. Dan- 
vers says cook must give him as much 
as he can eat. Walter's pape is dead, 
too.”’ 

The lady turned, and seemed to grow 
~ Lo She cons ht hold of the 

ing of the portico ty 

 Wretohed rn she faltered, in a 
half whisper, ‘‘ who seat you here ?"’ 

‘Him, mum, as went in just ago."’ 

“Mr. Danvers, mamma," explained 
St. Julian, ly. “He told me to 
bring him. The boy is bungry, mamma. 
You have seen him eat my cake. 
Do let cook give him some dinner." 

The lady's face was still very white, 
but it was not with anger. 

** Did he—did Caspar or Mother Crow 
ley send you here ?"’ 

he lady was Maude Manning, Mr. 
Danvers’ housekeeper, as may be imag- 
ined. 

‘No, mum," replied the boy, glanc- 
ing around, with a look of abject terror 
** Be he—be they here?" 

** Now God forbid!’ cried Maude, de- 
j voutly. ‘* Who told you, then, to come 
to me, boy?"’ 


rc crossing the yard, ‘‘here is Walter, 
{ 
| 





in his turn, 


vacant look, pointing to St. Julian with 
one finger. ‘‘And him,"’ extending an- 
other towards the house. 

‘Take him into the kitchen,"’ said 
Maude, still trembling. ‘* And tell cook, 
my son, what Mr. Danvers says. When 
he is done bring him to me. We must 

ve him some clothes.'" Then she went 
nto her own room, and sinking into a 
seat, buried her face in her hands. 
After a while, she did not know how 
long it had been, the voice of lpr little 
son aroused her. He had returned with 
the boy, who was wiping bis mouth upon 
his sleeve. 

‘“*Come here, boy,'’ she said, 
do not know who I am?" 

**No, mum," replied Wally. 

“St. Julian,’ said his mother, ‘go 
out until I send him to you; you can 
show him the = Now boy, tell me 
truly, when did you leave that horrible 
place, and how did you come here?" 

The boy rubbed his half bleeding 
hands one over the other, in font of 
the fire, but answered never a word. 

Once, about three years before, when 
Caspar Lenoa, in extreme illness, fancied 
himself dying, he had sent for her, and 
she had to nurse him at Mother 
Sonutes*s house. And again, a month 
or 80 Lenox had brought the boy 
with him, when he had reluctantly 
visited her to extort some information 
which he could not otherwise obtain, 
With her there were the most painful 
seeret reasons why she should remember 
him—reasons that it is unnecessary to 
explain to the reader. 

Did you. come from Ned, or any of 
his people today? Unfortunate crea- 
ture, you need not be afraid of me. | 
will never turn against you.” 

liis large eyes were raised searchingly 
| to her face, 

'  * You'll tell them two. 
all sich does,"’ 

“IT will tell them nothing. Only an- 
swer why you are Aere? Of all places 
under the sun how came you to this?” 

**Coz I seed him,"’ nodding towards 
the door to which St. Julian had made 
his exit, ‘a eatin’ and a feedin'’ to a 
dorg the best bread as ever I sot a tooth 
into, and I hadn't none, o' any kind, till 
I felt sick like. But I say now, missus, 
is them two a lookin’ for me any- 
wheres ?”’ 

‘* Have you run away?’ asked Maude, 


“You 





I knows how 





‘Yes, mum,” replich Walter, reluct- 
antly. ‘I was afeard, and | bolted,”’ 

** How long ago ?"’ 

* Daysand nights. Oh, ever so many, 
le had shuffled into the 


“ Tell me—I will not betray you, poor 
still? 


How do you live, if it can be 


j}around with a shudder, ‘‘] know her, | called living? You muat steal.’’ 


rum old varmint !"’ 
| ‘You are a mean, bad boy, and you | 
shan’t have any more of my cake!"’ cried | 
| the child. ‘ You cali your mother ugly 
| names! I've got a good, sweet mamma!"”’ 
** Be she God ?"" 





| “God? Oh, how funny!’ said he of | 


‘the blue jacket, with another laugh, | 
**No: but she loves God."’ | 
“Then she be'nt like Mother Crow. | 

ley,” replied the boy, in a confidential | 

whisper. ‘‘ Do she tell you not to grab— | 


its owner, getting thinner and thinner | to steal?"’ | 


every day, and the boy stinted himself 
| with fewer loaves. 


| his wanderings, if he saw coal deposited 
at the side entrance of a dwelling, and 
the face of the man or woman looking 
out at the window was not too forbid- 
ding, he would draw near enough to lift 
his large eyes, that were certainly fine, 





in, tery cheap. 
Ifhis request was occasionally granted— 


when the employee regarded the saving | 


of a penny, for he was too small to be 
| set at such jobs from choice, and few 
would trouble? themselves to think how 
fearfully he might need it—he would 
tug away with desperate good-will until 
| the work was finished; and sometimes, 
in addition to the penny dropped into 
| his palm, he would crave ‘‘a wee bit o’ 
soap, mum, to get this off,’ and hurry- 
ing out to the pump renew his scrubbing 
in desperate earnest. This method of 
| ablution, without toweling, caused his 





There is breakfast enough for ten | face and hands to chap and crack open 
fairies,’ said the grandmother of the in the most painful manner 


fairies, angrily; ‘‘ but since your appetite | 


This boy usually slept at night on the 


is so enormous, we wil] cook something | portico of a great church, always behind ‘ 


for you.”’ 

‘* Ab! that is something like,’’ thought 
Effie, ae oe lips, and expecting | 
nothing less a nice beefsteak, or 
broiled chicken; but judge of her disap- 
pointment, when they brought her, in- | 
stead, a few broiled grasshoppers. 

‘IT wish I was home,” said, and 
began tocry. ‘‘] shall die here, in this 
wretched e 


Out jumped the doll in the blue satin | 
frock, holding the broom in her hand. 

* Thank complaining creature," 
cried the ; “you could not be satis- 
fied till you came to Fairyland, and now 
you are more discontented than before. | 
Go, get you home'”’ 2 

And raising the broomstick, the doll | 

Effie out of Fairyland, and all | 
r= poder hough 
enough to run in, 

have no fairy-wands, and 
but breakfast, dinner and sup- 
per, go to bed and get up. there. 


the 
she was 


| the pillars, putting the column between 


himself and the wind. When the snow 
fell fast or eddied around them, he crept 
under the granite steps. 

The miracle was that the boy did not 
freeze to death. Certainly thousands of 
those who found it too cold to attend 
church, even for an hour on such even- 
ings, with carriages to drive in and furs 
to envelope them, would have thought 
80. 

The sexton finding out this place of 
refuge, ordered the young vagabond off, 
on conny of having him put where he 
could not come and go at will. 

The boy only sought another shelter— 
a leas imposing one. 

A kind-hearted gentleman had ob- 
served this solitary child frequently | 
without thinking very much about him. | 
Coming out of his house one morning he | 


im the -beaten ecole his 
attention to-day. 


| Sometimes, in the humblest sphere of | stealing,’’ said the infantile moralist, 


| pointing to the sky. 
and humbly crave permission to take it’ 


**]T should may she did. She cries, oh! 
ever so much, if she hears of any one 


patting Ponto on the head. “And God | 
would punish us if we were to steal, | 
wouldn't he, Ponto ¥"’ 
“Ll aay; he stays up there sometimes, | 
don’t he?"’ asked the larger heathen, 


‘* Who?” 
‘*God, where | hears tell on.’ 
“He stays up there always 
swered the child. ‘Don't your mother | 
ever tell you about God?" | 
** Not she.’ 
* Does your papa?’ asked the other, | 
in a softened voiwe 
‘| hain't got none o' that.’ 
** Is he dead?” 
*T hain’t never had none 
‘*My papa is dead,” replied the little 
fellow, an unusually sulemn, thoughtful 
—— creeping into his fine eyes. 
“There is my cake. Come, and mamma , 
will give vou some turkey if you like 
nat.” 


‘ 


At this moment a carriage drove up, 
and an elderly gentleman got out. 

“St. Julian, what are you doing? | 
Who is this youn vagabond ?" 

“A boy, it, Denteen if you please, 
who asked me fur my cake, and_says he 
is very hungry.”’ . 

‘*Why are you hnngry, boy’? Why 
don't you work ?"’ asked the gentleman, 
sharply 

“Tf you please, sur, I hain’t got no 
work to do,’ and the great, hollow eyes 
were lifted entreatingly to the man’s | 
face. 

“What is your name” asked Mr. | 
Danvers, for it was he 

** Walt’r, sur.” 

** Walter what? 

“There hain't nothick but Walt'r, 
sur.’’ 

‘“Umph. It uw a dingrace to a civil- 
ized country to contain such creatures. 
Here is some money, ,”’ and he, too, 
threw him a dollar. “ Julian, show 


| of that, 
an. | Nina DaCosta’s visit to Miriam Danvers, | wife, looking up 


“No, mum. 
but I couldn't. Ade told me not to,” 

‘She, who?’ asked Maude, incredu- 
ae ** Not Mell?” 

‘Oh, no, mum. She as wore the coat 
like hissen,’’ pointing again, in remem 
brance of St. Julian, with his blue jacket. 
“She where Moll fetched in one night, 
and they stole all her clothes, aa’ I car- 
ried her out. 1 say now, missus, do she 
live here? I wants to see her."’ 

* They have robbed no one here, for a 
long time at least, thank heaven,’’ said, 
Maude, wearily. ‘1 do not understand 
you.”’ _ 

** Her,"’ urged the boy eagerly. 
as told 
God would know it if I stealed. 


** Her 
ler as 


and dyin’ in bed.” 
**Ah! then it was he who was hurt,”’ 


| cried Maude, in a tremor, as she seized | ever, 


him by the arm. 
too ?"’ 


** And they were guilty 
She was thinking of 


and what was the extent of Caspar's 
participation in these nefarious acta. 
* Tell me, boy, was the man very ill” 
God grant that he be not taken off in his 
sins!’ 

* Does you like him ? 
wonderingly, 

Her head was bowed upon her breast, 
and she did not hear him. He stood an 
instant, then touched her, timidly. on 
the arm 

** Do him and her come here ?’ 

*Sometimes.”’ This was spoken ina 
low whisper. The boy, with a terrified 
look on his face, crept towards the door. 

** Yes, you must go from here,’’ cried 
Maude, bitterly. ‘‘ But wait until I tind 
some clothing to shield your miserable 
body from the cold. I will put up some- 
thing for you to eat, too; but you had 
better not come bere again."’ 

He had stopped at the door, while she 
went out through another, and closed it 
behind her. There was but one thought 
in the mind of the boy. Accust« ~” 
he had been to false dealing from his 
birth, he believed that she would return 
in a moment with Ned or Moll, or per- 
haps Mother Crowley, and that be would 
be dragged in hopeless captivity back to 
the old den again. He turned the knob 
of the door quickly, and stepped out 
upon the veranda. 

“She say | must go now,’ he whis- 
pered, hurriedly toSt. Julian. *‘ Quick.’’ 

He had not been told that it was wrong 


" echoed Walter, 


| to lie, and he did it with a good grace. 


The child, accustomed to believe, led the 


him to the kitchen, and let cook give him | way to the gate. 
as much as he can eat. Then bid him ** In that gar's brat not gone yet?’ 
begone, he is no fit associate for you.’ asked the . augrily, as she chanced 





y | 
**Him,"’ replied the outcast, with a 


I wanted to steal apples, | 


to look out. She wae ind that he 
devoured nearly a whole turkey 
which she bad desigued for one of her 
| friemda. 


** Beggar's brat, or not,’ said Mary, | 


who had joined her. ‘‘ They are as like 
as two pays (peas), don't you see?" 
“And why shouldn't they be?’ sniffed 
i= cook, disdainfully, “Mr. and Mra. 
Danvers may feast them up as they 
| please, because the devil or something 
or other has carried off so many of their 
own kith, but M int reas Manning, aml 
Master St. Julian are but servants, as 





we are, after all.” 

In the meantime Walter had slipped 
through the and was ing on 
almost with awiflness the wind, 


and St. Julian, returning to his mother's 
room, met her as she was coming out. 

* Where is the boy ?”’ 

“Gone, mamma, in a run. He told 
me you said he must be let out, quick.” 

“Tl she orted, sinki down, and 
clasping the bundle she held, in dismay. 
“IT send him out to be frozen in the 
street, when, if | could—-if I dared but 
j speak, these miserable Danvers’, with 
| their heaps of gold, would have cast one- 
half of it to the winds of heaven to 
| know——"’ 

** Mra. Manning,"’ said Mary, looking 
in, “Mr. Danvers saya, if you've got the 
small beggar with ye, you'll please let 
| Master St. Julian and myself show him 
j im bis lib’ry.”’ 

‘He is gone,’’ she replied, without 
looking round, and the girl withdrew, 
* Gone,"’ she re brokenly, 4 
in tatters and destitution, fleei 
this house, Oh, God, from thse! hile 
I am sheltered here?” 

Aad Philip Danvers having bowed his 
head upon the pearl and gold desk be- 
fore him, moaned out to the deaf 
and voiceless statuary and paintings 
about him: “Eugene, our hope 
pride, in the hands of a Delilah, who will 
assuredly bring him to ruin, unless 
heaven will come to my aid. With this 
ever-recurring fearful —— about 
the fate of our first born, so cruelly torn 
from ua, was not that en » Oh, 
Nora! Nora! without the torta fear 
that you may be suffering and destitute, 
and even degraded to the level of the 
falso-bearted villains who did you such 
foul wrong.”” 

Would he have been happier to know 
that for poor Leonora Danvers the cares 








quently do; aad hence he had 


even to 


appeared, 
the light of a burden; while his remark- 


her selfish nature, ia 


able beauty— very like her own —together 


elroited at once her 
until whatever of 


whatever with one 


| quire into her history. 
that she was an acquaintance 
fortunate cousin Leonora—of 
I have told you, | knew but li 
respective educations kept us 
portion of our lives—after 
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| and sufferings and sins of this world had | she fell to my father's charge, until ber 
| marriage ~~ & course, we lost ‘ 
‘of her, For with all his reputed 


| been long put aside, and that the earth 
had grown sodden and cold, these many 

| years, above her grave ? 

} 





CHAPTER XX. 


MINIAM DANVERS OROWR CURION® With 
KEGQARD TO MRS. MANKING'® ute 
TORY. 


All the arte of Miriam Danvers could 
not do away with the suapicions of ber 
solemn beau as she smilingly de- 
nominated Mr, Philip Danvers—or in 
any manner win his confidence. He had 
often coolly questioned her with 
to her past life, reducing her to 
denials or assertions tr presence 
Eugene, who sus nothing, which 
he carefully ne 
himaeclf knew, she could gather nothing 
except what she had treacherously dis- 
covered by the perusal and destruction 
of the letter which Allaine had artfully 
| stolen from the unsuspecting Parks. 
| Mr. Danvers had tried to make ber 
| evince some outward show of emotion 


tive 
of 





down; but what he | 


uman nature | 


im father, who ia « 
| of bh 
not tolerate A 


chit hs 


suddenly and 


“Bhe had, fort 
| low voice, 





children, | suppese *"’ 


of the best 
me Judges 


ye eglnr 

rnold Leslie; and om t 

suppose, had some false ideas ~ 
mee upon my father, 

Ca atone’ canstnced baa tence it 

t equally 

any rate, 


with 


“She had one—a son, who would be 
about ten years of age if he were living— 
but the child died in infancy."’ 

“A fortunate circumstance. And I 


to recognize them if they are alive; it ts 


by a sudden narration of the accidental | much more comfortable to beliove them 


death of Captain Graham, but Miriam 
|aware of all the facts, and rejoicing in 
them as she had done, had yet nerved 
herself through her own resolute will, 


gave expression—as we have said—only 
t» commonplace regrets, 
Graham was an acquaintance of her first 
husband,”’ she said, ‘“‘and on such ac 
count alone she had continued to recog- 
nize him; for she had never admired 
him, Nature had designed him only for 
a border soldier.” 

She had the painful consciousness all 
| the while that Mr. Danvers was not 
| believing one word that she said, and 
| wan only waiting to be directed to the 
| 
| 





way or means by which he might fully 
overtake and expose her; but she was 
imposing on Eugene and his mother, 
whom he could not have the madnoas to 
| attempt to undeceive on suspicion alone ; 
) and with that she must, for the present, 
| be content. 


| dead.’’ 
** Miriam, 
little unfeeling. 


my dear, 
Poor Nora had been 


that sounds «a 


accustomed to every luxury in life; she 


in her nature, 


until her well trained face and voice both | was very young, volatile and superficial 
am afraid. 
“Captain | endeared herself very much to my father 


But she had 


and mother, and it was a blow to them 
from which I do not think they will ever 


j entirely recover. 


The last we heard of 


| ber was through this Mra. Manning, who 


brought a letter from Nora, begging my 
| mother to befriend her for her sake, as 


she had suffered 
acoount and would 
| they could desire. 





innocently on 
prove everything that 
Her references vther- 


| wine were in the highest degree satiafae 


tory. She applied 
| present position.” 


for and obtained her 


| “And that is all you know of her 


| life ?"" 
* Yeu,’ 
“Then take m 
something bebin« 


word for it, there is 
the scenes which she 


| Mr. Danvers, accustomed to self-eon. | has never revealed to any one here, She 
has a secret that she would not dare tell 
to your father or mother." 


trol, awaited with seeming patience until 
j}euch time as he might naturally have 
pexpected a letter from his friend, and 


| came, the frown upon his brow deepened 
'until he grew positively eurt in manner 
to thase about him. 

“The longer you wait the better for 
me murmured Miriam, glancing after 
nim from beneath her silken lashes, as 
| he passed her at the door one afternoon 





| carriage. 


| went away when Master Ned was hurt | game; and you must be sharp, ef your 


age, if 1 do not outwit you.” 
| She Krew mle, for the moment, how 
when Mr. Danvers returned at tea. 
| They were already at the table 
| “You are late, my dear,’’ said his 
“Yea,” he replied, thoughtfully. “I 
had some letters of importance to dis 
— to London and Paria, and they 
ept me. | have an old friend from 
whom I am especially anxious to hear, 
as he will inform me upon a subject of 
private matter about which I grow mor 
bidly anxious.’ 
Did that private matter concern her’ 
She could no longer doubt but that 
tired of waiting, he had written again 
and that this time the letter was beyond 
-her reach 
The thought to harass heer now, was 
what would be the extent of this man's 
information. Captain Graham alone, as 
she believed, could conviet her—and 
| Captain Graham was dead. She could 
do nothing then but live in the present, 
strengthen her intluence with Rasen 
and watch Mr. Danvers; but Mr. Danvers 
was wide awake, and a single intelligent 
thought of the first order and 4 single 
= of eyes, though they were the 
wrightest and most bewitching, woukl 
hardly be sufficient—as she was destined 


| to unde rstand—to render this vigil effec 


tual. Miviam Danvers’ life, to an outside 
observer, could have seemed but one un 
broken dream of pleasure. She was de 
nied no luxury that wealth could pro 
cure. and Eugene was ever proud and 
ready to escort her to piaces of public 
amusement. He, too, was tenderly con 
fident that no cloud ever marred the 
unbroken sunshine of her life 
Master Cecil was growing a nore 
tractable under Allaine’s hand, I 


“I am quite 


am sure I shoukl 
enough of it to 
| romance about her 
| writer seme day, 
| you begin with her 
‘lam sure I she 


answered Miriam, haughtily. 
me to wash my face, and that with a formal bow, and descended to his acter, if worse at heart, should be rather 
* You are playing a dangerous | superior in position. | was only thinking 


Qiat perhaps she 


willing to take your 
| when day by day went by, and no letter | word,’’ said Eugene, with a laugh. 


“| 
never have thought 
weave any intricate 
. You will turn novel 
Miriam. How would 
rt 


nuld not begin at all,” 
** My char. 


knew more of your 


cousin Leovora than she has ever told.” 
“©, Lam confident that she does not!’ 
with an innocent confidence that always 


worrled Miriam 
motive for concea 
not affect her prese 


What would be her 
ling that? It would 
nt position at all, and 


she would accept no other.’ 
Miriam did not reply, and the conver- 


sation waa droppec 


suspicion and sur 


but the mutual 
veillance of the twe 


women continued from day to day 
(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


—_ 


A Deorren Letren 


sation is felt in dro 


-_- 


A peculiar sen- 
pping a letter, eapeci 


ally if it is one of value, into the box of 


a post-office, One 
sion, as if a part o 
had fallen into an 


never to be recovered, 


feels a sort of revul 
f himself, as it were, 
unfathomable abyaa, 
This act strikes 


the heart like destiny, irresistible for 


ever. If any error 
letter it is entirely 
anything happens a 
sometimes d 

change, there is no 


has occurred in the 
beyond! correction; if 
t the instant, as there 


oes, which ought to make a 


help for it. What is 


done is done, and past redemption. No 


repentance will avail 


You would have 


something otherwise, but it cannot be. 
It in too late. The missive has 
away, and is no longer yours, or subject 


to your alteration 
therefore 


or control, Bewarc, 


_>_——_ <—-- 


THtnkine ann I 
much easier to ¢t 


jorsa Riouwr.—It is 
hink aright without 


doing right than to do right without 


thinking aright. 

fail of producing 
deeds always beget 
when the heart is 


Just thoughts may 
just deeds, but just 
just thoughta, or, 


sure 


there is hardly anything which can ng 


lead the understand 


ing in matters of im 


e had | mediate concernment; but the clearest 


never been permitted to remain for any | understanding can do little in purifying 


length of time in his mother’s presence, | an 


impure 


or the strongest ia 


t worry or harass her as children fre- | straightening a crooked one. 
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beart “Beeth Me troubles ems down 
misted i are gune 


ro it ere Bown, 
Ubronat ‘hich sortuses shone 
ben hoor 


the stream of (hy pore 
Frew the Peentete of Parity come 


Mhew falleres and follies borne dowe 
jewel) (reer 
. eh e frewes 
joes, how abject we ere 
Let wething diemay 
Thy breve efiert today; 
Be petiest and Fil) persevere 


Be mtieedy ie Joy apd in Sorrow, 
He trethfel in greet end im rma! 
Freer — Sin, and cack morrow 
Nears net Spon thee shal! fall 
Je eoret [ribelation, 
Shen lee comeciation, 
And treet t» the (hed (hat ewes ai! 
—_——_-—_ 


DOWLAH, 
THE SNAKE-CHARMER! 


THB MAID © 


A Mystery of 


CAWNPOOR. 


iedia Beyeud the 


BY ORPHINIA BR. CHARNOCE 


[This rerio! war commenced in No f \ uM 
fact numbers con be ottatned from al! newe 
deslers threaghowt the | nited Slates, of dirert 
from thie ofdee ) 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


T+ dram bea! and heart beat 
As ifiet marched by 

There it eeior in bie oheek 
There is omrage ih hie eve 

Vet te drum beat wl beart beat, 
In a moment be taurt ‘ 








Siacr 


Literally through flre amd thexwl did 
General Havelock and his men fight thet 
way inte Cawnypenn The officers and 
sekdien aere burning with Impationoe ty 
vuniah the fends who had massacred Si 

fugh Wheeler and bis comrades, and to 

rescue the women and children whom 
they supposed were still imprisoned in 
the Subada Kothee, prayerfully awalting 
their coming. They talked among them 
selves of the joy that would iThumine 
thelr wan faces when the prison doors 
should be opened and they aiven permis 

on to walk forth and again breathe the 
free alr of heaven. 4 

When the onder to advance tnto the 

elty was at length issued, the greate: 
vorthem of the troupe eutered by a gat 
fi the Immediate vieinity of the prison 
house, The steps of the men were light 
and quick, for each was panting for the 
moment when his presence would an 
nounce freedom and safety te his impris 
ened countrywomen, lave hearts were 
unusually elate that morning, and eyes 
glistened with cheerful anticipations that 
were soon depressed by a sense of over 
whelming berror, and dimmed by the 
tears of manly grief. Eagerly they ap 
proached the Huthedinng pointed out as the 
place in which women and children were 
imprisoned. but they came too late! The 


gates were thrown open, and they entered | 


an aceldama’ 

Accustomed as these stern men had 
been to scenes of blood and the devasta 
ting ravages of war, the sacking of towns 

the carnage of the battle-tleld, the 
spectacle that met their gaze unmanned 
ihe strongestin the ranks. Hefore them 
lay & paved court, strewn with women's 
clothing and children’s dresses, torn and 
out into ragged and bloaly fragments; 
disheveled treases of human hair lay 
trampled among the gore that had yet 
amarcely congealed upon the pavement 
Exclamations of horror subsided into 
death-like stillness, as the men rushed 
across the court inte the building before 
them. Traces of brutal violenoe, of say 
age and ferocious murder, told tn each 
apartment the fearful history of the pre 
code ny bt, but net one living being 
was there to disclose the awful secret yet 
to be revealed, or to indicate the spot in 
Which the survivors of the massacre had 
emght refuge At length the fearful 
truth was realised; a huge well in the 
rear of the building had been used by the 
Qiarderers as a fitting moeptacte tu which 
to hide their martyred victims from hu 
man eyes; amd here, yet reeking with 
Dhuxt, stripped of clothing, dishonoret, 
mutilated and massacred, lay the bod 
af over two hundred women, and chil 
dree of all ages ——the dying and the dead 
festering tagether, in that hideous well 
There lay the hapless mother and her in 
nocent babe, the young wife and — 
aged matron; gidlhood in ite teens an 
infancy in ite helplessness—all, all had 
fallen th the dishonored talwars of 
the Mahratta destroyer and his ferce and 
cowardly accomplices in crime. 

When the horrified men recovered the 

command of their senses somewhat, and 
began to move around and examine more 
partioularly, they found upon the walls 
and pillows of the room, Pattet marks, 
and cuts made by sword thrusts, not high 
up, as if caused by men fighting men, 
bat low down, and about the corners, 
where the poor « rouching, pleadir g vi 
tims had been hacked to pieces. Here 
end there, where not concealed by the 
Howl, were discovered bits of pencil 
writing, such as ‘Remember us” 
“ Avenge us’’——"'My child.’ In one of 
the apartinenta, ranged along the side, 
Was a row of women's shoes and boots, 
with the bleeding, amputated feet in 
them, and on the opposite side of the 
room, another of children’s shoes filled 
im the same way. 

Among some of the blood-stained relics 
were leaves from a diary, with the follow 
ing words thereon 

‘Mamma diced July 12. Alice died 
June %. George died June 27. Uncle 
Ralph died June 18 Aunt Mary died 
Junell. Left barracks June 2%. Made 
prisoners at toon as we were at the river.” 


| oealed himself under a 


THE 


begen carefully cutting the husurtant 
tresees from the dead girl's head 
All etexxl looking sadly at their com 
rade. When the beaatiful goiden hair, be 
dabbled with her own blond, was removed, 
the bronzed soldier, still kneeling, lays 
one-half across his knee 

" That we @ill send home to her friends 
in England.’ 

. Dearly as it wae possible 
to do =, the remaining porthn wae 
equally divided among the men pre 
nent 

‘Now, boys, count every hatr,”’ added 
the grim er 

For several minutes all were busily 
coonpied. When each had announced 
the number, they rose to their feet, and 
raising their hands to heaven ewore by 
all hope of eternal salvation that they 


| would never reset until ae many mutinerrs 


as was the number of hairs they held had 
died by their hamds 

Immediately after the perpetration of 
the outrages, Nana Sahib, with bie fol 
lowers retreated with all haste to Hithoor 
To this place Havelock and bis infuri 
ated avengers hurried after him, but the 


| wily Asiatic again fled, leaving his palace 


in flames, and although hetly pursued, 
and frequently beard of during the suc 
ceeding years of the war, and reported 
at times to have been captured a slain, 
it fe merally certain that he, and a num 
ber of hie devoted followers, escaped 
through northern India inte the Hima 
lava region, where he may be living to 
day 

As far as posible General Havelock 
avenged the death of Sir Hugh Wheeler 
and his companions inarms. The rebel 
Bepoys and trooper captured alive dur 
ing the engagements of the l6th, were 


collectively tried by drum head court 
martial and hanged. ©m the 2th Gen 
Havelwk started to the relief of Lack 


wow, leaving Hiigadier General Neill in 
charge at Cawnpen Dhis flery selelies 
determined to complete the work of his 
superior officer 

Vhen General Neill had secured one of 
these whe had bernea part inthe slaugh 
ter of the innocents, he compelled him te 
clean up a bhawdl whieh 
wae «till sleep ou the pavement of the 


pot ines bene To towel blood t abhor 


portion of the 


rent te the high caste native, whe belewve 
that in se doing, they doom 
tar yw rditien Aften they lial wrought at 
this revolting work until they were be 


they taken outside and 


their seule 


sricared were 
hatigredd 

The tirst ayainat whom there was clear 
proof was a Subahdar or native officer 
a high caste Brahmin, who when ordered 
to clean up the blood whieh he had 
heed poe «l to shed, refused to du so 

* Persuade him a little,”’ said the 
General, who stood by, calmly watehing 
the procedings 

This “persuasion ' 
stinging blows with a whip wielded by 
the tnuscular provost Date By whe laid 
iton with such a vim that the misereant 
finally went to work, Tle was allowed 
to do but httle (hecause Chey wished to 
‘eave similar labor for others to perform ), 
when he wae swung out of the world 

Prominent among the assassins was 
the Hindoo collector, who gave the fatal 
orders to the gavlers of the women and 
childven, and who was greatly instrumen 
tal in securing their massacre, As he 
had considerable property in Cawnpoor, 
he did not fee with the others, but con 
wretence that he 
was in bodily terror of the Sepoys on 
account of his friendship for the captives 

After a long search this miscreant was 
found. Tle protested his innocence, and 
(ieneral Neill resolved not to proceed to 


* consisted of some 





| first 


extremitios until all doubt was removed. | 


The proof was overwhelming, and the 
onder was given for him to clean up a 
portion of the blood of hia victims fie 
saw that it was useless to resist, and 
walked steadily forth guarded by soldiers, 
who, after he had performed the labor 


' smelled of 


Li permeret, pane a rope around his neck, | 


amd ended a career stained with crimes 
unparalleled. 

Among the most valiant of those whe 
entered Cawnpoor, and the first to rush 
to the Subada Kothee, was Captain Ned 
Livingston, who had volunteered as a 
member of Havelock'’s rescuing force on 
the eve of their departure from Allaha 
bad. When he learned! of the massacre, 
amd of the horrid burial in the well, his 
sword dropped fmom bis nerveless hand, 
amd he stow! motionless, unable to speak 

From this lethargy he was aroused by 
the sight of a Sepoy struggling in the 
grasp of two Highlanders, who were 
rag ging: him towanls the well 

“Tam inneoent’ To am innooent"’ he 
persisted, resisting with desperate fury 
* Take me to General Havelock, apd he 
will tell you ae.’ 

“That's the « ry of them all,”’ said one 
of the soldiers, as they slowly made their 
way towarndta the horrible place, ‘but it 
won't answer,’ 

Something in the man's voice struck 
Ned Livingston as familiar, and advanc 
ing, he demanded 

* What is your name?" 

“Dowlah; and I am a spy of General 
Havelock.”’ 

** le speaks the truth,’’ said the Ameri 
ean, interfering to save him; recognising 
at the same time, with some difficulty, 
the Snake-Charmer, who, it will be re 
membered, had thosoughly disguised 
himaelf 

Ile was released at once. 

As he rose and turned to face his res 


ewer, the latter said in a voice choked 
with emotion 
"Oh, Dowlah! was there no means of 


saving Aer?’ 

“She is not among them, 
Snake-Charmer, pouting towards the 
well, “I got her out of the Subada 
Kothee some days ago, and she us etel! 
safe in the wty ons 


* peplied the 





CHAPTER XXVIILL. 
Up from the ground he sprang and gated: but 
whe could paint that gare 
Toy hushed their very hearts, vy mw ile 
error and amase —Mre Hemens 
Captain Ned Livingston grasped the 
hand of the Snake-Charmer, and with 
dilated eyes and gasping breath, ejacu- 
lated: 
Do you say she is 
For God's sake speak quickly.” 
As hurriedly as possible, Dowlah re- 
lated what we have told in the ing 
chapters, adding a few words of explana. 


| should find ber place. It is nearly 


and I know not 


~ listen 


SATURDAY 


** Lead the way at ones, and let us know 
the truth; anything preferable to this 
fearful suspense.’ 

“You will need to keep close to me in 
passing through the streeta,"’ said the 
Snake-Charmer, with a side glance at the 
Highlanders, who were listening with 
great interest to his recital; ‘the English 
soldiers are very much excited, and when 
I tell them | am a spy of General Have 
lock's, and only a harmless snake-char. 
mer, they may not believe; and, alas! | 
have none of my pet serpents with me.” 

“They know who / am, and will not 
refuse to believe me."’ 

The soldiers volunteered to accom pany 
them upon learning the nature of the 
errand; but they declined, and the two 
went forth alone 

They had scarcely emerged inte the 
street when the fears of the Snake-(har- 
mer were shown to be well grounded 
A cry was raised by a straggling body of 
soldiers, and a rush made to secure the 
Sepoy that summary vengeance might be 
visited upen him; and it required the 
utmost efforts on the part of the Ameri 
can captain to save him from instant 
death 

During these exciting moments the 
cause of it stood as immobile and motion 
less as if wrapt in some grim reverie, 
and when the way was Cleared, he moved 
om again with his long, striding step, 
seeming to see nothing, and apparently 
unoonscious of the man walking at his 
side. No further trouble was encoun 
tered, and ina brief time the vate leading 
to the passageway was opened and the 
two entered the avenue which conducted 
them to the presence of the Hindoo gud, 
Hathow 

Dowlah paused long enough to fasten 
the gate behind them, and the two walked 
rapidly along, the Sepoy leading the way 
inte the open court where frowned the 
hideous idel, The Snake-C harmer rever 
ently prost rated himself before it, while 
the American, with seormful lips, folded 
his arms and impatiently awaited the 
conclusion of the heathentsh worship 

Dowlah occupied but a few moments, 
when be rose to his feet and they pushed 
inte the house whieh had lately been 
oooupied by the villain Hansik 

‘Was it here you left her 
the eager lover 

* Yes; ‘twas a safe place so long as 
she kept out of sight but | much fear 
that she was seen and compelled to tlee.’ 

“iol heavens! what causes this hor 
rid adorn?’ gaspedthe captain, as an awful 
suspicion flashed weroms his mind, 

* Be assured it is not her body,’ re 
plied Dowlah, pressing forward through 
the different rooms and suspecting the 
real canse, ‘* Aba! here we have it.’ 

In the dimly lighted passage was 
stretched at full length the figure of a 
Sepoy. He held clutched in one hand a 
long gleaming scimetar, while the other 
was closed at his throat The face and 
neck were horribly swollen, and the aight 
was one calculated to startle any one 
coming pen it without warning, 

* What isthe meaning of that?’ asked 
Captain Ned, in an awed whisper, 

Pass on te the front room and you 
will see,”’ 

With a shiver of disgust the American 
leaped over the hideeus form, and a few 
steps cartied him into the room in which 
Com Wilson had spent a portion of her 
time, One hasty glance about the apart 
ment showed that it was empty, with 
the exception of the sweet scented bou 
quet, still fresh and ravishing as when 
laced there, 

‘Heavens! what an 
other odor,"’ 
he hurried towards it, 

But Dowlah was too quick, and catch- 
ing the outstretched arm, he a 
"Twas that whieh killed him. gave 
it to the lady to protect her, when the 
Sepey came to outrage and kill her; he 
it, and my favorite serpent 
stung bim, and he quickly died."’ 

** ut she may have done the same.’ 

“No, for | warned her; she knew the 
danger,”’ 

They thought she was still concealed 
somewhere in the house, and the two 
= eded to make a thorough search, 

Jowlah discovered from the appearance 
of the water jars that she had visited 
them, but there was no other sign to in- 
dicate her course of tlight 

“She has tled te Hathoo for protec- 
tion,’’ said the Asiatic, 

“And what has he done with her?’ 
demanded Livingston, scarcely able to 
suppress his emotion, 

* You shall see." 

Approaching the god with the same 
evidence of profound veneration as at 
first, Dowlah placed his hand beneath 
the ample canopy that shrouded the 
lower portion of the figure, and reaching 
the rope, to which reference has already 
been made, gave it a smart pull, 

It was evident that some movement 
had taken place, although precisely what 
it was, was concealed by the drapery. 

**T told her to flee to Bathoo, and she 
has done so, Follow me and step care- 
fully.” 

As he spoke, he raised the curtain, 
and Captain Ned saw a circular opening 
in the pedestal, at the feet of the god, 
large enough to permit the passage of a 
man's body. Stepping forward, Dowlah 





inquired 


antidote to the 


began sinking down through it, speedily | 


The moment 


by the sailor. 
the drapery 


descent, 


followed 
they began the 


dropped back into place, the trapdoor | 


closed with a spring, and they were in 
utter darkness, 

“There are but a few steps more,”’ 
said the Snake-Charmer, in a reassuring 
voice, ‘‘ and there is no danger." 

* But whither does this dark passage 
lead 2" 

* You will seon learn; walk slowly and 

Accepting this advice, the captain 
slowly grouped his way along. By stretch- 
ing out his a he ascertained that the 
manage was four or tive feet in width, its 
Voight being such that he could not touch 
it with his upreaching hand. The rum- 
ble and turmoil of the city above their 
heads came in a faint, almost inaudible 
murmur, and it seemed, enveloped thus 
in imy darkness, that they were 
pursuing their way through the abodes 
of the dead. 

Suddenly there was a slight confusion 
in front, and as Dowlah raised his voice 
im warning, Captain Ned pitched head- 

over some obstruction. 

johly regaining bo test, and’ groping 
Sonn Vaamlentoons 
pee | with his hands. EF 
however, proved it to be a large stone 





exclaimed Captain Ned, as | 


become dis-_ 


we ‘ 


EVENING POST. 


_—_ 


Still Dowlab did net open his mouth, 
and he refrained from asking bim any 
questions, satiatied that this mysterious 
business would soon end, so far as this 
subterranean passage-way could clear it 
up 
But what about Cora’ This was the 
question which he had already asked 
himself a hundred times, and which he 
was all eagerness and anxiety to have 
answered 

Had she fled along this midnight 
avenue, and if so, had she found death 
or life at the termination’ 

As he thus retlected, a sudden light 
dazed him for a moment, caused by Dow- 
lah Opening a narrow door, which let in 
the clear sunlight upon the blackness 
through which they had been picking 
thei: way They were on the bank of 
the swiftly flowing Ganges, and almost 
on alevel with its surface. The door 
was so covered with grass that it was 
scarcely possible to detect its existance 
from the outside, Cautiously advan 
ing, Dowlah peered out, and ina voice 
full of disappointment, he turned to the 
American and slowly said : 

The lady has thed, but I know not 





where.’’ 
CHAPTER XXIX. 
In the p th of duty grows many a thorn 
’ lack te the scorn of a selfish world ; 





Hut there never war night without ite morn, 

And after the tempert the clouds are furled 
For over all epreadeth the bright blue sky, 

And we trust in our Ghod, whe ls always nigh! 

~Wm. Winter 

When Cora Wilson caught sight of the 
Sepoys in the court which surrounded 
the god Bathoo, she held grasped in her 
hand the cord which she had been in- 
structed to seize, and an instinctive im- 
pulse made her draw aside the drapery 
and attempt to conceal herself beneath 
it. 

As she made the movement, she 
dropped through an opening, caused by 
the pall upon the cord, the trap door 
abruptly closed behind her, and she com 
webhended at that moment the plan of 

Jowlah to save her, in case of pursuit, 

Her next thought was that she had 
not availed herself of the means of escape 
soon enough, and the Sepoys having seen 
whither she had gone would lose no 
time in following ; she hastily ascended 
the steps, with the intention of fastening 
the door from the lower side, but after 
groping around for time, she was 
utterly unable to find anything resem. 
bling a door, and after listening some 
time, she could hear nothing of her foes 
above, 

“It is a secret from them '' she ex- 
claimed, with a great sigh of relief. 
*Dowlah and perhaps a few others are 
the only ones who know aught of it, Lam 
secure here for the present, at least,’’ 

Carefully descending the steps, she 
began groping her way forward, advanc- 
ing in the darkness with great caution, 
fearing that each step might precipitate 
her into unknown danger, perhaps in- 
stant death. 

It was a long subterranean passage, 
leading from the Hindoo vod Bathoo to 
the Ganges, and the girl took many hours 
to accomplish it. When at last, she 
reached the terminus, and pressing her 
hand against it suddenly forced open the 
door, she found that all was dark upon the 
outside, but in the glimmer of the moon. 
light, she saw the broad, rapid Ganyes 
sweeping by, and caught the twinkle of 
light upon the opposite side of the river. 
The rattle of musketry and the boom of 
cannon sounded startingly near, and 
something seemed to tell her that the 
tinal struggle had taken place that day, 
and the rising of the morrow’s sun would 
either hee Cawnpoor saved, or her res- 
cuers hopelessly overthrown. 

W hat should she do now’ As she look- 
ed back into the deep gloom behind her, 
she fancied she heard the sounds of foot- 
steps along the passage. 

* They have entered and are hunting 
for me,” she gasped, and yielding to the 
first impulse of terror, she sprang through 
the opening, closed the door behind her, 
and hurried away. Aware of the immi 
nent danger in which she was now placed, 
she proceeded with great caution, and 
still keeping close to the margin of the 
river, halted after she had gone about 
a hundred yards, believing that to ad- 
vance further would result in captivity 
and certain death. 

A little clump of bushes grew near the 
water, and several boats were tied to 
them. This seemed to afford the best 
place for concealment, and she hastily 
secreted herself there to await the com- 
ing of the morrow, The poor, cowering 
fugitive had undergone so much fatigue 
and anxiety, that now, when a feeling 
something akin to security came over her 
| she sank into a deep, dreamless slumber, 
| which lasted until daylight. Even then 
she would not have awakened but for 
the frightful tumult going on around 
her. Crowds were swarming across the 
river; the boats were so full that a num- 
ber sank, and their occupants could be 
seen frantically striving to save them- 
selves from drowning; others were breast- 
ing the current on horseback, and for 
fully half a mile, the Ganges seemed to 
be literally choked with the multitude. 

For several moments Cora gazed upon 
the strange scene in dumb amazement, 
and then the blessed truth broke upon 
her. 

The English were in Cawnpoor! 

There could be no mistake about it, 
and it required the greatest effort of self- 
control to resist shouting aloud with joy 
The fugitives were all around, hurrying 
by so closely that she could have tenshed 
them with her outstretched hand. Each 
was intent upon his own safety, and 
thinking only of a safe retreat from the 
avenging British. 

She would not have enjoyed this im- 
munity from danger, but for the fact 
that the Snake-Charmer had dyed and 
disguised her so thoroughly, that those 
of the tlying mob who did see, supposed 
she was a good Hindoo like themselves. 

Frenzied exclamations filled the aur, 
but they were in a yom she could 
not understand; and fearful that her 
seeming indifference might draw suspi- 
cion to herself, Cora affected a certain 
| degree of excitement and tecror, as if 
she, too, was bent upon escape, fearful, 
all the time, lest some burly Sepoy sud- 
| denly struck with pathy at her dis- 
| Sens, chouts ang tar away in one of 
the boats. 


| Gradually she worked her way further 
| up the stream, to avoid the panio-stricken 
| multitude. All the time scarcely a gun 
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an Asiatic, and these considerations dis 
turbed her so much, that she wandered 
back to the place where she had spent 
the night, close to the outlet of the sub- 
terranpean ° 

“Il wonder where it can be,"’ she ex- 
claimed to herself, walking slowly along, 
carefully searching, but unable to dis» 
cover the least "> to indicate the place 
from which she had emerged the night 
before. 

She was still walking slowly along, on 
the search, when scarcely a dozen yards 
away the ground opened, and two men 
appeared, Her position at this precise 
moment was such that she was hid from 
view by the intervening branches. Sup 
posing them to be enemies, she stood 
still, not daring to advance or retreat 
She could not see them distinctly, but 
by-and-by both appeared above ground, 
and walked up the river bank. 

She noticed that the first was a Sepoy 
whom she did net remember tw have 
seen before, and in the second, as he 
came forward, she recognized, with 
amazed delight, Captain Ned Livingston, 
her beloved. 

A faint scream escaped her, and both 
men looked toward her. 

With her stained face and Hindostani 
dress, her lover did not recognize her, 
but a few hurried words from Dowlah, 
and the next moment he held her fast in 
his arma, pressed closely and fondly to 
his faithful heart, while he covered the 
warm face with loving, passionate kisses, 
and murmured between his own tears: 

‘Great Heaven! how can I thank thee 
for this mercy? What have I done that 
I should be thus favored among so many 
hundreds, whose dearest ones have died 
the most cruel of deaths!” 

It was a long time before the lovers 
became sufficiently calm to converse of 
the past. There was no reference then 
nor ever afterward, to that painful mis- 
understanding under which they had 
separated weeks before in Calcutta, 
Captain Ned was too magnanimous to 
show that he remembered it. Cora 
knew that he must understand how 
vividly she felt her own punishment— 
both were too devoutly thankful for their 
marvellous escape to permit anything to 
mar their present great happiness, They 
walked back together to the encamp- 
ment, where quarters were assigned the 
young lady until her return home, 
Dowlah gave her a preparation which 
effectually removed the stain from her 
face, and restored her own beautiful 
complexion, to the delight of her en- 
raptured lover. The Snake-Charmer, in 
answer to a summons from General 
Havelock, was conducted to his presence, 
and after receiving important instruc- 
tions from the commanding geueral, 
( oe Livingston sought him out, and 
en 
upon him, for the great and valuable 
services he had rendered, but the Sepoy 
absolutely refused to accept any ywratuity 
whatever; and on the 2th started with 


General Havelock for the relief of Luck- | 


now, In one of the sanguinary engage- 


ments fought by that daring commander, 


the Snake-Charmer was shot dead. 
After-developments led to the supposi- 


tion that this strange man was at first a | 


spy in the service of the King of Delhi, 
and that such was his profession when 
he and Captain Ned Livingston met in 
the curious manner narrated in the 
streets of Calcutta. His change of alle- 
giance was never explained, but who 
shall say that the friendly act of the 
American, when he was so sorely pressed, 
Was not the inciting cause. 

The lovers, under charge of a strong 
escort, descended the Ganges in safety, 
and shortly afteqwentered Calcutta, from 
which point Captain Ned engaged a | 
swift sailing vessel to take him in search | 
of the Nautilus. True to his orders, he 
found his faithful mate cruising off the 
mouth of the Mahamuddy, as he had been 
doing for several weeks past, awaiting | 
the return of his captain. j 

The voyage homeward was without 
incident worthy of note, and within a 
year from the time Cora Wilson left the 
awful Subada Kothee, in Cawnpoor, she 
became the bride of the proud, happy 
Captain Ned Livingston, who feels, even | 
now as he looks lovingly upon, her that 
she was saved to him through the marvel- 
lous fidelity, devotion and courage of | 
Dowlah, the Snake-Charmer, 

| 
| 


THE END. 
| 

Evioey on Wowers. — “How can 
the rose grow without sunshine? How 
can the violet bloom on the salty soil? 
Lo! women are tlowers, that are always | 
becoming more beautiful and fragrant 
the more they are guarded and cared for. 
But men should be keepers in the garden 
of beauty ; they may rejoice themselves | 
in the fragrance of the flowers, but they | 
may not rumple them with rude hands, | 
Just as the weed is rooted from the | 
tlower-bed, so should all that is base and | 
commun be removed far away from the | 
neighborhood of woman! Tread upon 
the rose with thy feet, and its thorns 
amaze thee ; watch over it with love and 
care, and it will bloom and be fragrant, 
an ornament to itself and thee. Make 
thyself of thine own accord a slave toa 
woman, and she will not bear it, but will 
herself bow before thee, and in thankful 
love look up to thee as her lord; make a 
woman by force thy slave, and she will | 
bear it still less, but will seek by craft 
and cunning to obtain dominion over 
thee. For the empire of love is the em- | 
pire of contradictions; the wise man 
marks this, and acts accordingly. The 
more one has to do with women the more 
one learns to know them; and the more 
one learns to know them, the more one 
learns to love them; and the more one 
loves them, the more one is loved again 
—for every true love finds its response, 
and the highest love is the highest wis- 


dom,”’ 


—_—_ SS ' 
Wuart a pity that one forgets one's 
childish thoughts; their originality would 
produce such an effect, properly man- 
aged! It is curious to observe that by 
far the most useful part of our knowledge 
is acquired unconsciously. We remem- 
ber learning to read and write, but we | 
do not remember how we learn to talk, | 
to a i colors, etc. The first | 
chought a child wilfully conceals is 
an epoch—one of life's most important— 
and yet who can recall it? 
= _>_ Se 
Harry Persoxs.—There are persons | 
who may be called fortunate, if not elect; | 
namely, those who, from the felicity of | 
their natural constitution, desire only 
what is good, who act for love, and show 
morality in their actions. In these 
y beings, the superior feelings pre- 
much over those common to 
animals. 
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eavored to force a handsome reward | 


| Where the green leaves most 
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ENIGMA 


A curious creature am I, 

For if I must live I must die, 

And if I can't die I can’t live, 

And so up the ghost I must give, 

Unless fortune doth me befriend, 

And to me her blessings extend; 

But if on myself I depend, 

To live, I must die to the end. 
Joseru CARPENTER. 


CHARADE. 


My first denotes equality, 
My second means decay, 
My whole is very often seen 
In South America. 
GAHMER. 


ANAGRAMS. 


1. Doesn't rain, Tom. 
2. Saint on top, sir. 
%. An’ unless he can beg. 
4. Tame men, sure. 
5. Pairs cannot riot. 
6. I cum on income tax. 
LITTLE ONE. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


1. A vowel. 2. A lady’s name. 4, 
The plural of a beautiful tlower. 4, 
One of the Prophets, 5. A city of Hol- 
land, 6. A terrible disease. 7. A lonely 
condition for a female. 8. A spring 
month. % A consonant, Centrals form 
a city of Holland, LITTLE ONE, 


ACROSTIC. 
1. A president of the United States. 
2. One of the Muses. 3%. An ancient 


One of the Muses. 5. 
An Egyptian queen, 6. An English 
novelist. 7. A Theban warrior, 8. An 
Irish saint. % A Grecian battle. My 
whole the shortest verse in the bible. 
LittLe ONE. 


philosopher, 4, 


GEOGRAPHICAL ANAGRAMS. 


1, Mad master. 7. Rob bad sea. 
2. L bore malt, ®. Sabre mud. 
4. Heap corn, ¥. Charges, 

4. Sob not. 10. Bob May. 

5. No can’t. 11. Mail. 

6. More. i2. Pure. 


Fort Torrens. 


FLORAL REBUS. 


tlower whose language is ‘* Hope.’ 

A tlower whose language is ‘‘ Compas- 
sion. 

A tlower whose language is ‘‘A token.’’ 

A tlower whose language is ‘1 have a 
message for you,’’ 

A tlower whose language is ‘‘ Beware."’ 

A tlower whose language is ** Le plus 
soin, le plus cher,”’ 

A plant whose language is ‘* Disdain.’ 


’ 


| A plant whose language is ‘* Peace. 
A tlower whose language is ‘ Incon- 
| stancy.”’ 

A tlower whose language is “1 wound 
| to heal.’’ 

My initials form the name of a tlower 
whose language is ‘‘ Devotion.’’ 

AZARIAN, 


ENIGMATICAL LOVE LETTER. 


I have twined you a wreath, but its fanci- 
ful braid 
Does not glow with those colors the 
brightes", im hue; 
Yet not without thought the selection 
was made, 
| As your heart will confess, if its feel- 
ings be true: 
Then gleam from my poesy its gracious 
intent, 
And return, as in duty, the offerings 
now sent. 


There is first the fair flower that some 
poets propose 

As a bud of more charms than that idol 
the rose; 

Tis as sweet, and as pure, and as lovely— 
but ye 

What that bud and its emblem, I leave 
you to guess! 


To contrast with this blossom, earth's 
fairest of flowers, 

We will seek for a branch from the ever- 
green bowers; 

There is one which to Hope and to 
Memory is dear— 

And its promise is Peace—Oh, that branch 
shall be here! 


I have been to the woods, and the zephyrs 
betrayed 

Where some shy fragrant tlowers their 
hiding-place made; 

I discovered and culled them, though 
coyly they grew, 

thickly 

their dark shadows threw. 


Now I'll twine in that blossom as free 
and as wild 

As the light wind that owns her Spring's 
favorite child; 

She is young, she is fair, and in blushes 
arrayed, 

Is a sweet fairy promise to punish my 
b 


raid. 


Tis complete; yet unless you are fettered 
in mind, 
You will well own there is something far 


} dearer behind. 


Then write the initials, and pause on the 
name, 
It will softly disclose; though to speak ft 
were shame. 
(Answers to the above will be given 
in No. 16.) ° 


Answers to “ Our Own Sphinx.” No. 10, Vol. 54 
Extemas.—1. Gas Light. 2. A River. 
Cuakaves.—1, Tulip. 2. Cole-ridge. 

3. Burgundy. 4. Baltimore. 5. Phila- 

delphia. 6. Childhood. 


Worps Sqvare.— 


~ 


wmom: 
Ams 


Sexo 
Cxum,, moan 


Sra 
meon 


xP me 


Hippen Txuees.—1. Maple. 2 Elm. 
3. Almond. 4. Cypress. 5. Aspen. 
Because 


6. Ash. 

Conuxpauas.—1. 7 
Mammy-looks (Mamelukes). 2. is 
what you wear, and the other what you 
was. 
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Morro ror Tae Marniep. — Never 
dis-pair. 

A Bap S1¢n.—To sign another man's 
name to a note. 


* TELLING 
latest new and elegant phrase out. 

War is a door always in the subjunc- 
tive ?—Because it's would, or should be. 

Aw Irishman, on being asked how ice 
creams are made, replied, ‘‘Sure, they 
bake them in a cold oven.”’ 

Betxe rebuked for wearing out his 
stockings at the toes, a little urchin re- 
plied that it couldn't be helped—* toes 
wriggled and heels didn't."’ 


as Unveracity” is the 


BY =. F BOAe 
Ah, oft do you deceive me, Hope 
Aye, oft and oft’ 
I My fairest dreams With you elope— 
So seft, so soft— 
I hardly know that = have ded — 
Ah. —— false Hope 
I scarce have time @ tear to shed, 
Or sadly mope, 
When you bring them back again, 
So bright, so bright 
But ony to renew my pein, 
) wicked sprite! 


Yet. Hope, | can forgive you here 
Delusive (dreams and antics queer 
For from earth yea'l) pot be riven— 
We can never meet in Heaven. 
| Alas, poor Hope’ 
—_—— — 


GALL AND WORMWOOD. . 


BY PEARL AMBROFK, 


Brown’s Exrenience.—bBrown (shav- 


ing): **Lose my temper! I'll be bound 
you'd lose your temper if you had a razor 
as dull as this!” Wife of his bosom: 
“Why, it was sharp enough when I cut 
my corns last night!’ 

Porrry is spoiled by the addition of a 
single word. A young lady, after listen- 
ing to her lover's rhapsodic description 
of the setting sun, exclaimed: ‘Oh, Al 
»yhonse! Alphonse! what a soul you have 
bor art; you were meant for a great 
yainter!’’ Her father, unexpectedly close 
hind, added, ‘‘ and glazier!” 

Dintne Our TO ADVANTAGE.—A little 
girl who is accustomed to the plainest 
style of living was taken by her mother 
to dine with a rich friend lately. On her 
returning to her humble home she called 
out to her sister, in an ecstasy of triumph 
and delight, “Oh, Polly, we had four 
dinners all one after another!" 

A St. Louts 
the papers by ing a moustache on her 
upper lip. A great many Norristown 

irls have had moustaches on their upper 
[- and the papers never said anything 
about it. 


And what is more remarkable, | 


the same moustaches were on the lips of 
young men at the same time. 

AN undergraduate at Cambridge, who 
found among the questions on bis exami- 
nation paper this: ‘Why will not a pin 
stand on its point?’ elaborately ex- 
plained the point thus: “1. A pin will 
not stand on its head; much less is it pos- 
sible that it should stand on its point, 
2. A point, according to Euclid, is that 


which has no parts and no magnitude. been at home, under the very roof that | 


A pin cannot stand on that which has no 
parts and magnitude, and therefore a pin 
cannot stand on its point. 3. It will, if 
you stick it in." 


A LEARNED andenthusiastic orator re- | where the lights were turned up just | 


irl has got her name in | 


Harvey Mortimer stood in Miss Day- 
ton’s reception-room. He had been ad- 
mitted two minutes before, and had 
given his card to the servant, and was 
justa little piqued that his betrothed 
kept him waiting so long. 

Never before had she been so derelict. 
Before this evening, he had never waited 
three minutes for her to come rustling 
down, and now this delay was astonish. 
ing. 

He had just made - his mind to jerk 
the beli-pufl and ascertain if the servant 
had neglected to announce him, when 
she appeared, 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Mortimer, 
but I did not know Miss Julie was not 

| at home until this moment.’’ 

Harvey's eyebrows lifted an instant in 
surprise. 

“Not at home? 


| Well, she will see 
That is what he said as he took up his 
hat and cane, but what he thought was 
different decidedly. 
He was not pleased, this lover of Julie 


| stand he would come that evening, and 
| then, coming, found her from home. 
He walked away with more sternness 


in his eyes than Julie had ever seen, 


there, trying to conquer the strange sen- 
sation of discomfort that possessed him, 

And Julie—beautiful, lastrous-eyed 
Julie, with her arch, tender glances, and 


her perfectly bewildering ways—was 
' teaching another lover to ~ or her 
sweetness, all unconcerned, She had 


had covered Harvey Mortimer, the impa- 
| tient minutes he stood there. 
| When she knew he was gone, she went 
| down-stairs into the large drawing-room, 


my card when she returns. Thank you.”’ | 


Dayton's, who had given her to under. | 


March winds tore th leafless 
tree branches, and sh and moaned, 
and wailed at every window with a dis- 
mal weariness that made Harvey Morti- 
mer think his little world at home very 
pleasant indeed. 

In the midst of this peace came the 
herald of what so suddenly broke up all 
or calm and quiet in that household for 
days—a quick, sharp, imperious ring at 
the door bell; a strange, hurried voice 
questioning the servant. 

Harvey Mortimer looked up in silent, 
stern surprise, that changed to a white, 
horrified expression as he met Julie's 
weird, sad eyes 
| She had glanced in wnazement at the 

strange faces of Mra. Armitage and her 
boy. She had opened her lips to speak, 
when she caught sight of Harvey's face, 
and then she fairly crushed one wan, thin 
hand over her eyes, and staggered away, 
a pitiful moan on her quivering lips, She 
had come back thus, who had gone in 
reckless thoughtlessness. She came in 
plainest, almost mean, garb, who had 
gone in almost regal attire. 

And she had heard nothing, so she told 
Mrs. Armitage afterwards 

She and her husband had written, beg- 
ged and implored forgiveness, But when, 
after a year, no answer came, they had 
given up in despair. After that, Ray had 
seemed to care less and less for her. 

Her diamonds were gone, her health 
began to fade, her husband took to drink- 
ing; and then she repented—oh, how 
bitterly'—in sackcloth and ashes of hu- 
miliation. Latterly, Ray had gambled, 
and then, one night, in a drunken brawl, 
had been dealt a blow he never recovered 
from; and then, when he was dead and 

| buried, she had come home. 

And there was no home, no mother, no 
| father—and bitterer than the gall and 
| wormwood of all her piteous past was 
|} the knowledge that she had so unwit- 
| tingly rushed into Ais presence. 

He was so good, so kind, so like him- 
self, and yet so unlike himself; so quietly 
anxious for her welfare, s0 unostenta- 
ae thoughtful for what he knew she 
would prefer, and yet so many million 
impassable gulfs forever bet ween them! 

She realized it with an agony unspeak- 
| able, and in all the pense the lived with 


| re ont. stormy night, when the 
| the 


his gentle sister, teaching Morty until he | 


rew to be a great boy — in the after 
| days, when Gana into a semblance 
of herself again, and she knew Harvey 
Mortimer had thoroughly forgiven her, 
| she knew, with just anguish of heart, 
with deserved bitterness of soul, that she 
| would be never more to him or any other 
| lover on earth. 
And all for a love she knew was wrong, 


cently startled his audience by the fol- | enough to make the apartment delight- | Julie Graham sat her down, for all after 


lowing sentence : ‘‘Sir, let those beware 
who would trifle with the popular will. 
In the language of the poet, ‘ Fiacilis deas- 
census averni’—The voice of the people 
is the voice of God.”’ This is nearly as 
good as the illustration once used by a 
member of a certain Down East Legisla- 
ture: “‘ Mr, Speaker,’’ said the member, 
referring to the question under debate, 
‘this matter is like Pandora's box—the 


? 


more you stir it, the worse it smells ! 
"TWAS EVER THUS. 
I never reared a young gazelle, 
(Because, you see, [ never tried, ) 
But, had it known and loved me well, 
Nodoubt the creature would have died. 
My rich and aged Uncle John 
Has known me long and loves me well, 
But still persists in living on— 
I woul he were a young gazelle! 


I never loved a tree or flower; 
But if I had, I beg to say, 
The blight, the wind, the sun, or shower, 
Would soon have withered it away. 
I've dearly loved my Uncle John, 
From childhood to the present hour, 
And yet he will go living on— 
I would he were a tree or flower. 


Law Terms.—Not long since an emi- 
nent commercial lawyer related the en- 
suing anecdote as an illustration of the 
‘‘composition’” which sometimes entered 
into the selection of a jury: 


| 
| ‘He has been here? 
| 





| fully dusk, yet sufficiently light to reveal 
| the elegance of its appointments and the 
| unexceptionable toilet she wore for—not 
Harvey Mortimer's eyes—the lover to 
whom she had plighted her truth. She 
looked every inch what she was exter- 
nally—a handsome, stylish, aristocratic 
girl, and to her own heart, as she met 
the brilliant gaze of her eyes in the pier 
glass, she acknowledged the truth that 


it wasn't much wonder that Ray Graham | 


was in love with her just as deeply as 


Ray Graham ! 
And it was his step she was listening 
for now with ears that had gladly heard 
| the distancing footstep of the man she 
had promised to marry. 
She didn’t have very long to wait. 
When she heard his tread in the hall, 


| Harvey Mortimer was. 
| 


| she arose, with no pretence of indiffer- 


ence, to welcome him. He met her with 


| waist and draw her close to his side, 
| ‘Julie, you are glad to see me ?”’ 


| He bent his lips to her forehead. 


“Oh, Ray, would [have denied my- 


| selfto Mr. Mortimer for any other rea- 


son than seeing you?” 
Julie, darling, 
when are you going to slip that fellow 
for my sake?’ 

**Tell me how I can do it, Ray. You 
know our engagement is widely known, 


| and papa and mamma would never con 


“T had a very important case,” said ~ | sent to its being broken.”’ 


“involving some eighty or a hundrec 
thousand dollars, It w »rotracted 
case, owing to the complica 


ous trial. 


**But you ?—you would consent ; and 


| if you want me to tell you how—why, 
interests | jisten,’’ 


involved in it, and altogether a very tedi- 
When it was finally given to | ww, his low love tones coming so sweet- 
the jury, the judge remarked to them, as | 


So, with his eager eyes watching her 


ly to her ears, he asked her to surprise 


they were about leaving the court-room everybody and delight him and herself 


for private consultation, that if, during 
the progress of the case, any terms of 
law had been used or any rules stated, 
that they did net fully understand, the 
court was prepared beforehand to make 
all needful explanations, 

‘*Upon this, one of the jurors, a man 
with a high, bald head, and a calm blue 
eye, upon whose sense of justice I had 
greatly relied (for he had paid the strict- 


est attention to the entire proceedings) 
| 

‘**T believe I understand all the rules | 
that have been laid down, but there are | 
two terms of law that have been a good | 


arose and said : 


deal used during the trial that I should 
like to know the meaning of.’ 
*** Very well, sir,” responded the judge, 
‘what terms of law do you allude to?’ 
*** Well,” said our model juror, ‘the 
words I mean, are the words plaintiff 
and defendant ””* 


Kixp Inquinirs.—Cousin Kate was a 
sweet, wide-awake beauty of about seven- 
teen, and she took into her head to go to 
New Jersey, to see some relations of hers 
residing there. Among these relations 
there chanced to be a young swain who 
had seen Kate on a previous occasion, 
and seeing, fell deeply in love with her. 
He called at the house on the evening of 
her arrival, and she met him on the 
piazza, where she was enjoying the even- 
ing air in company with two or three of 


her friends. } 


The poor fellow was so bashful that he | 
could not tind his tongue for some time. 
At length he stammered out: 

** How’s your mother ?”’ 

** Quite well, thank you.”’ 

Another silence on the part of Josh, | 
during which Kate and her friends did , 
the best they could to relieve the mono- 
tony. After waiting about fifteen min- 
utes for him to commence to make him- 
self agreeable, he again broke the silence 
by— 

** How's your father?” which was an- | 
swered much after the same fashion as | 
the first one, and then followed another 
silence like the other. 

“How's your father and mother 
again put in the bashful lover. 

“Quite well, both of them.# This 
was followed by an exchange of glances 
and a suppressed smile. 

This lasted some ten minutes more, 
during which Josh was fidgetting in his 
seat and stroking his Sunday hat. But 
at length another question came— 

** How's your parents ?”’ 


This produced an explosion that made 


e 











|in his elegant 


by a secret marriage—an elopement, if 
she would consent. 

Ile told it all so plausibly. He painted 
pictures of their wedding tour ; the com- 
ing home, freely forgiven ; and all their 
lives thereafter, so brimful of happiness. 

* But, Ray, if they should not forgive 
me?" 

Ile smiled at that. ‘ Well, if they 
shoukl not—why, I think I can keep us 
from starving, can't 1? But how can they 
help receiving you again, darling? Who 
could steel their heart against you ?”’ 

So, with his unanswerable flatteries, 
he prevailed on the beautiful young 
heiress to tly with him, and the first that 
Harvey Mortimer knew of his suddeu 
bereavement was the announcement of 


their marriage aud departure for Cali- 


fornia. 

Of course it was an awful blow—one 
that made him fairly stagger under the 
crushing weight of shame, wounded pride 
and murdered love—one that added the 
tirst stray silver thread to his jet-black 
hair. 

But Harvey Mortimer was not a man 
to die under any accumulation of trouble. 
He went on in his accustomed ways, per- 
haps haltingly at tirst—certainly more 
determinedly every day—as his soul 
emerged more and more from the cloud 
Julie had cast over it, until, after five 
years had added their record to his pure, 
uoble life, until three times he had seen 
the winter snows and summer grasses 


cover the double grave of Julie's heart- | 


broken parents 
His widowed sister and her boy lived 


where Julie Dayton had lived so many 
years, from which she had gone one after- 


| noon tive years ago; to which she never 


bad returned; to which no letter ever 
had come. 


it had been a pitiful ending of the 


| family; a heart-crushing break-up. 


Mr. Dayton had been demented. He 
rushed into hazardous speculations that 
took immense capital, and the end was 
he and his wife had been buried at Har- 
vey's expense. He bought the house and 
furniture, just as it stood, and brought 
Mrs. Armitage and his nephew and name- 
sake—little Mortimer—to his home. 

His gentle, sympathetic sister knew his 
heart's story, and while she forbore to 
mention it at any time, by her tender | 
delicacy and touching care for his welfare 
she manifested her womanly desire to be 
all in all to him. 

So their lives flowed on, a deep, quiet | 
current, unbroken by eddies, until one 


anamm extended to throw around her 


house—the very house | 


| days, in sackcloth and ashes. 
| _>_— —_— Se 


| 
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**T say, Harry, old fellow, what would 
| that little wife of yours say could she 
have seen you to-night?” 

** Bessie? oh, she don't mind, bless her 
| little heart. She thinks everything I do 

is all right.” 
| ‘And would it do any good for her to 
| think otherwise? She ma 
sive and resigned, without being happy; 
for I don't believe any wife can be happy 
who is so neglected; besides, Harry, 
| people are beginning to talk aie 

“Then I just wish people would mind 
their own business; as T consider myself 
| perfectly competent to manage mine. I 
am master of my house, going and 
|coming where and when T please. Ne 
| glect my wife, indeed—why, man, I love 
fer as my life.’ 

“Then all I have to say is, if you 
have found such a model wife, you are 
by no means a model husband.” 

“What would you have me do; sit 
home and mope alt the time’ Oh, no; 
| that kind of a life would not suit me.” 

** Is she less attractive now than before 
you married her? TI don’t believe you 
moped through the evenings then; nor 
found enough of them in a week. Give 
up your clubs, Harry, and your bachelor 
| habits, take your wife out with you 
, more, and let her see that you can be 

both husband and lover.’’ 

“Come, come, Morgan, that shows 
what you know of women; it would not 
do to let one's wife know how much you 
love her; it spoils her,"’ 

**T don’t like the ring of that metal, 
Harry; it sounds like selfishness,’ said 
Mr. Morgan, as he walked off, leaving 
Harry Grayham to finish his cigar alone. 

“What an old busybody Jack is get 
| ting to be,"’ muttered Harry, looking 
|after his friend. ‘* Yes, and you can 
mind your business with the rest, Mr. 
Morgan.” 

The above conversation occurred in 
the garden of a fashionable club, at the 
close of one of the semi-weekly concerts, 
during which Harry Grayham had been 
the centre and aoeneenlly the life of a 
party of gay gentlemen. 

In the meantime let us take a peep at 
the neglected young wife, and see if 
“she doesn’t mind it.’’ 

The drawing-room is lighted as if for 
company; there sits Bessie—blue eyed 
and golden haired. What are those 
stains on the book she has been trying 
to read? Ah, truant husband! they are 
tears—don't she care for your company ? 
listen: 

“Oh, dear! I do wish Harry would 
come; it is so dull here alone; he never 
seems to care to be with me any more; I 
may practice his favorite songs, and read 
the papers to be able to talk with him, 
but it’s all no use, he never has time to 
hear me. What shall Ido?’ And she 
sat for some time in a brown study: but 
seemed suddenly to have mastered the 
situation, for she had aresolute woman's 
heart within, childish as she appeared; 
and by the time Harry came whistling 
up the steps, she sprang to meet him, her 
face wreathed in smiles. 

**Well, Rosebud,” said he, carelessly 
kissing and pinching her cheek, ‘here 
are some bon-bons for you.” 

‘Thanks, Harry, dear; are you not 
very warm?" : 

“Oh, no; IT have just come from the 
club, and the garden was quite cool. 
Bessie, I don't suppose you will mind 
my going to the Carnival to-morrow 
night ?"" 

“Ts it respectable, Harry?” 

“Oh, yes; perfectly 
goes.” 

“Will you take me, Harry?” 

*Oh—ah—well, not this time, Bessie; 
you see there isa party of us going ¢n 
meague, jast to have some fun. You car 
so over to mother’s, or get some of your 
riends to come and stay with you."’ 

Very well,” assented Bessie, meekly. 

And Torey left her the next night, 
mentally congratulating himself on hav- | 
ing found such a treasure; and arriving 
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at the Academy gave himself up wholly 
to the enjoyment of the time and scene, 

He had not been long on the floor before 
his attention was attracted by a coquet- 
tish little French peasant, and after fol- 
lowing her up for some time, he ven- 
tured to offer himself as a partner, and 
was soon whirling round the tloor to the 
delicious music, with what seemed to 


him a perfect fairy in his arms. They 
walk danced, flirted ; but try as he 
would, he could get her to speak 
nothing but French; she several times 
alluded to little personal lat ities of 


his own that made him doubly curious 
to find out who his fair charmer could 
be; he therefore hovered near till the 
hour for unmasking arrived, when, lo! 
it was his own submiasive little Beasie. 

“Hullo! he exclaimed, in unfeigned 
surprise, but not daring to show the 
anger he really felt, “you here?’ 

“Yes, Harry, dear,” answered Bessie, 

or eyes sparkling with excitement, 
“you said everybody came, and fwn't it 
delightful? of course you knew me all 
the time?’ 

“Item! oh, certainly; but poor 
Harry's fun was spotled; the remainder of 
the evening was very stupid 

The next day, still feeling a little pro 
voked, Harry wae late to dinner, but 
late as he was, he was nearly through 
his solitary meal ere Bessie appeared on 
the seene without even an apology for 
having kept hin! waiting 

* Have you forgetten our dinner hour, 
Bexsie ?'* said he, sullenty 

“Oh, no; dear, but we drove further 
than we intended—and—"' 

* Who are we?" interrupted Harry, 

“Oh, why, your frien! Captain Burk 
and I, 1 forgot to mention that | was 


gome,,oe then, you know, you don't | 


mine 

“But then, I know, I certaiwly do 
mind, Bessie, So you have been oat driv- 
ing with a man like Burk?’ 

“Why, Harry, you » out with him 
constantly ; and [ will never think my- 
self above my husband's friends." 

Harry could not but see the mocking 
undercurrent in her tone, in spite of her 
ingenuous countenance ; but seeing aiso 
the utter uselessness of attempting to 
reason further on the subject, dismiased 
it until a more auspicions moment should 
arrive, and tinished the meal in silence. 

** Bessie,”’ said he, a few days after, 
are in town from Wash. 
ington, and I wish you to call on them 
to-morrow and take them to drive." 

“Oh, Lam so sorry, I have an impor. 
tant engagement."’ 

* You have—where, and with whom 

“Thave promi to join the Fair 
Arcadians, and we have a meeting to 
morrow to organize. I never used to ap- 


per of sach things but, you know, dear, 


t is the fashion now ; besides, it helps to 


| kill time, for Lam so dull here of even- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


be submis. | 


ings." 

Rasey’s conscience smote him, but he 
answered sternly, ‘I trust you will give 
up this absurd idea, Bessie ; you know I 
disapprove of such things; what do 
women want with clubs ?"’ 

“You should be able to answer that 
question satisfactorily, since you belong 
to no less than three.” 

That is very Afferent.” 

** But where is the difference, Harry?" 

“ Why ? because—becanse—a woman's 


| place ishome,’’ Thinking that would be a 


|} submissive Leasie, 
patient, loving little wife he was always | 


| time completel 


| whieh she had joined. 


settler, he sullenly devoted himself to 
his newspaper, wondering what could 
have wrought such a change in his all- 
who, instead of the 


sure to find awaiting his return, no mat- 


ter at what hour of the night that might | 


be, was now constantly on the go, her 

engrossed with pn Porwa 
three societies 
In vain he at- 
tempted to remonstrate ; she was always 
realy with an excuse, 


shopping, and two or 


Finally, Harry's mother undertook to | the towers below look up to the gilded | 


see what she could do towards effecting 
a reformation in this state of affairs. 

* Bessie, I don’t want to be medidle- 
some, but do you not see you are making 
Harry wretched?’ 

“Am 1?" exelaimed Bessie; ‘dear 
me, how? Lam doing nothing wrong.”’ 

* Perhaps not. [ only know the fact 
that he is so; ask him.’’ 

(m her return home, she entered the 
drawing-room to find pe | lying on the 
sofa, apparently asleep; but certainly 
not enjoying wlennant dreams, from his 
ex pression, 

Eesdtine, she pressed a kiss on his 
forehead. 

**Are you sick, Harry?’ she said, lay 


ing her cool littl hands on his fevered 


brow. 

* Yes, Bessie, heart sick of this way 
of living.”’ 

“What do you mean, Harry?" 

““T mean there is no sunlight in our 
home any more. Come in when I will, 
you are never here; you have lost all 
your domesticity, woman's chief charm, 
and it is embittering my life.” 

‘Are you not happy, Harry?” asked 
Bessie, gently 

“Towean I be?" 

* And do you suppose that [am ?"’ 

* What do you mean?" 

‘Simply this,’ said Bessie. “I have 
been treating you hom«mopathically, dear, 
‘like cures like.’ The tirst year of my 
married life T spent in just such a lone 
way; youn never at homes, your 
time being wholly engrossed by balls, 
card parties, champagne suppers, and 
your clubs; whilst } your wife, was left 
to put in the time as best [ could at 
home. Having resolved, prior 
marriage, to waste neither time nor 
breath in idle complaints, | kept all to 
myself, knowing that any attempts at 
remonstrance would be laughed as wo 
man’s whims. I finally coneluded it 
was & poor rile that would not work 
beth ways, and determined to follow 
yourexample, [ would try the iife you 
seemed to find so fascinating, but do 
you suppose [have enjoyed it’ No, a 
thousand times no. I have felt some 
times that it would be a relief to return 
to the old life of loneliness and neglect, 
but at such momenta, pride came to my 
relief, and I would go on, because it was 
the fashion. Which shall it be hence 
forth, dear Harry—the fashionable wife, 
or your own plain, domestic little 
Besse? . 

* Your lesson was a severe one, my 
darling: but one that I shall never for 
get. Slind fool that I was, to think you 
did not care. [am thoroughly surfeited 
with the hollow surface life we have been 
leading, and willingly renounee it from 
this night Let us beyvin life anew, 
darting, and try to find in each other 
compensation for the hours that we are 
compelled to devote to the outside 
world.” 


Sarthe 


to our 


_—_— eS i 

Is friendship, as in love, we are often 

happier in our ignorance than in our 
knowledge. 


THE BUTTERFLY AND THE BEE. 


Two butterflies were sporting in the 
sun, kissing each other over every 
tower, and coquetting with wonderflil 
light-heartedness. As they flew hither 
and thither in their pretty bola, they 
came upon a poor bee, who had been 
married to a golden wasp; but, for all 
his gilding, he was a wasp still 

The poor wee thing was very desolate 
and mournful, for her hx had left 
her for the day without even wishing her 
good-bye, and she was crawling over a 
withered leaf, chewing the cud of bitter 
fancies. 

“Good day, my dear,” said Madam 
Butterfly, in her bright, silvery tones. 
“Good day, friend; but why so sad this 
sunny morning? Has the mischievous 
sparrow broken the head of your favorite 
flower ?"’ 

The bee told her gay visitors her tale 
of sadness; whereupon Mrs. Huttertly 
exclaimed, “Why, my dear, what ean 
have posseased a that you have no 
more spirit? I'd soon bring the gentle. 
man to his sensea, [ warrant you. See 
how I manage my husband! Lle flits 
with me here there; and we are 
sporting, coquetting, and making love 
to each other all the day long. Why 
don't you do as | do?” 

Saying which, she turned @ pirouette 
on her left wing, and whisked off, with- 
out waiting fora reply, to continue her 
gambols in the merry sunbeams, 


“Ah! sighed the bee, when her vial. | 


tors were gone, ‘it's all very well to may 
~» with a buttertly for one's husband ; 


but you would sing another tune, | sus, 


pect, if that butterily were a wasp.” 
-_> |_| = 

Humor anv Sancasm. —It is not every- 
body who knows where to joke, or when, 
or how; and whoever is ignorant of these 
conditions, had better not joke at all, A 
gentleman never attempts to be humorous 
at the expense of people with whom he is 
but slightly acquainted. In fact, it is 
neither good manters nor wise policy to 
joke at anybody's expense; that is to 
say, to make anybody uncomfortable 
merely to raise alaugh, Old Beep, who 
was doubtless the subject of many a jibe 
on acoount of his humped back, tella the 


and the Frogs.’’ What waa fun to the 


| youngsters was death to the croakers, | 


jest may cut deeper than a curse, 
| Some men are so constituted that the 
| cannot take even a friendly joke in good 
| part, and instead of repaying it in the 


gy | same light coin, will requite it with eon. | 


| tumely and insplt. Never banter one of 
| this class, or he will brood over your 
| bedinage long after you have forgotten 
tit, and it is not poe to incur any 
| one's enmity for sake of uttering a 
amart double entendre or a tart repartec. 
Ridicule, at best, is a perilous weapon, 
Matire, however, when leveled at social 
| foibles and political evils, is not only 
legitimate, but commendable. It has 
shamed down more abuses than were 
| ever abolished by foree of logic. 


—_——_ 





Genitive is lord of the world, Men 


labor at the foundation of society, while | 


| the lowly lark, unseen and Httle prized, 
sits, hard by, in his nest on the earth, 
| gathering strength to bear his song up 
| to the sun. Slowly rise basement and 
| monumental aisle, column and archi 
trave, dome and lofty tower; and when 
| the cloud-piereing — is burnished 
| with gold, and the fabric stands perfect 
| and wondrous, up springs the forgotten 
lark, with airy wheel, to the pinnacle, 
and, standing poised and unwondering 
jon his giddy peroh, he pours out his 
| celestial music till his bright footing 
| trembles with harmony. And when the 
| song is done, and mounting thence, he 
soars away to fill his exhausted heart at 
| the fountains of the sun, the dwellers in 


— and shout-—not to the burnished 
| shaft, but to the lark—lost from it in the 
| sky. 

> —_— — 

Docrons’ Canne,—It was formerly the 
| — among physicians to carry a cane 
| having a hollow head, the top of which 

was gold, pierced with holes like a pepper- 
| box, The top contained asmall quantity 
of aromatic powder, or of snuff; and on 
entering a house or room where a disease 
| supposed to be infectious prevailed, the 
doctor would strike his cane on the floor 
to agitate the powder, and then apply it 
to his nose. Hence all the old prints of 


a onpows represent them with canes to | 


1C1T Lowen, 


ANGE wishes that all mankind had 


| only one neck ; love, that it had only one | 


heart ; grief, two tear glands ; and pride, 
two bent knees. 
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AND VIGOR: CLEAR SKIN 
AND BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION 
SEOUKED TO ALL 


Sold by Druggists, Price @1 per bottle. 


DR. RADWAY'S 
Perfect Purgative Pills. 


Perlectiy tasteless, elegantly coated, for the 
cure of all disurders of the stomach, liver, bowels 
kidneys, bladder, nervous diseases, headache, 
constipation, costiveness, indigestion, dyspepsia, 
billousness, billows fever, inflamation of the 
bowels, piles, and all derangements of the in 
ternal viscera. Warranted to effect a positive 
cure. 

Price % conte a box. Sold by Druggists 
DR. RADWAY & ©O., 83 Warren &+., 

New Yous 


whole story in his fable of “The Boys | 


Money Gevtine.—Some people think 
that it is neoesmary to be mean and 
miserly in onder to become wealthy. 
There never was a greater mistake. 
Any man of common intelligence may be 
prosperous if he chooses to labor dili- 

mtly and faithfully in a calling which 

eronghly understands. OF couse, 
prudence ndiapensable to succese— 
yrudence, mint, not niggard meanness, 
be man who, commencing with little or 
nothing, has resolved to rise, must also 
resolve to sacrifice nothing to . 
ance. He cannot gain one true 
nor obtain any popularity that will be 
really useful to hifi in hia efforta to 
achieve independence, by endea to 
arom to have that which he has not, 
world is shrewder than Pretension sup- 
men it to be. It is a curious world— 
ooks sharply inte people's vate af. 
fairs, and if an individual a show 
beyond his means, soon discovers antl 
distrusts him. No one whe has « for- 
tune to make, or who desires t! receive 
even a moderate competence, ¢an afford 
to Ineur the wortd's dist rust q 
if you are at the foot of the ladder anti 
want to mount, go up in your work «lay 
ine, and don't affect purple and fine 
nen. 


no 06i-<ieieeep 

It t# far canter to feign reepect when 
we do not feol it, than to express it when 
we actually do; for whieh reason, frank, 


straightforward peo al 
hypocritionl to sun id cuen The tory 


fear of something deceitfal makes us 
seein ao, 
. tt ee 
Wieten, which strips the from 


| te @ 
| before us. 
el ll A 
Tue moat authentic witnesses of any 


man's character are those who know hig 
| in his own family, and see 
jany restraint, or rule of 
such as he voluntarily presoribes to him- 


wolf. 








For Baeaurievine the complesion there ls po 
| article in use equalte Muddme de Reese's Antheo 
Tt ls entirely free from all Injurtous (Ingredients, 
gives the skina rich, natural bloom, and removes 


| pimples, tan. ete Sold by Druggists. Price, so 
conte. Miller Hiroe, 115 Makiew Lane, 8. ¥ 

| LASS CALLING CARDS, Red. Blue, 
| White, (lear and /rensparent. ¥ same 
| Printed Mm Got pon ides , We, as! ramp Me. ; 
agents outat, Me. BE. lawn a Oo, Dolw 


| VBENTRILOQUISM. s2t7 sects 


| post-paid. B. JUNEPH, Brookiya, L. 1. 


$77 A WEEK to Male and Female te 

in thetr loealit Coste hi iene 

| Particulars (ree. POVOKER wre SAN °. 
per day at home. 


| 
$5 F $20 Adiress GEO, STINRO a 
O0., Portiaad, Mame 


| Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers 
“Uy Ureaa Weatern GUN Wome 


GENTS WANTEL every where.—Oar New 
Combination Tool, Can Opener, Kaife 

and Scissors Sharpener, Glassoutier and Serew. 
mail, ots, Phila. Novelty 
rankiin street, Philadelphia, 


driver, Sample " 
Manal'g Oo, 4 
Pa. 

' 

VENTA WANTED —Mon of Women; 
| oM «a week or $100 forfeited. Valuable 
| samples free, Address F. M. Reed, Eighth et., 
| New York 

} Ne ee ON 


‘ 
WATERS NEW SCALE PIANOS, 
RQU ARE AND UPRIGHT, ore the bent 
made. ihe touch elastic, the tone pew- 
erful, pure and evem through the Tran 
senate, yf metion ond aweet, WATERS’ 
foxcéentro ORGANS cannot be oncotleod 
in tame or bennty; (hey defy competi- 
tien. [he Concerte Step i:« ne temi- 
tation of the Muman Veice. All are 
warranted for @ years. PRICES EX. 
TREMELY 


AW for cash or part 
and balauce in monthly o 


each, 
warterty 
ments. Second-hand instrumenta 
|iakenm in exchange for mews also, for 
sale «f grat bargalas. au KATA 
| WANTED in every comnmty in the Um. 
A liberal discount fo [ethers Minteters, 
Churches, Schools, Lodaes. ote Htluetrated 
| Catalogues maited. 
HORACE WATERS 4 BON 
481 Broadway. N.Y. P.O. Rox a46 


THE CORRUGATED 


STOVE-PIPE ELBOW, 


MADE ON THE 
ONLY TRUE PRINCIPLE, 


Tombining Strength, Beau 
ty and Duratiity (rut 
wears all others and gives 
® perfect iraft, making it the most 
economical and! eati*factory Sold 
by dealers everywhere Manulac 
tured by 

CORRUGATED FLBOW Co., 
“CLIFF St) New York. 14 W SKROCOND Sc. 
(ineiamatl, 717 LAKE St. Chieage 
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SURIE MANTELS 


ESTABLISHED 1853. 


(of the latest and most beautiful designs, and 
all other Slate work oa hand of made to onder. 
Factory aod Salesrooms, No 1Zl0 Kiige av 

WILSON «a MILLER, 
Vitladeiphia, Pa 


’ Electro Silicon 
is GUARANTEED to be 
the BEST ARTICLE 
KNOWN for Cleanin 
jand Poltehe @oLU 
and SILVERWARE 
Sand 
‘uve 













holesale 
NSON. HOL. 
v co., ow 


A, 


-. eo 
Arch street, Philadelphia 


20h THOUSAND IN PRESS. 


GENTS WANTED for the new book 
‘s ‘ PNT! RES OF 


Kit Carson 


y ba comrase ent feed, BD we. 
Col eed Sarge, U.S. A, from facta 4:ctated by Bim 
eel Theos y Teva eed Acreamne oe od bc “ 
Qrewtess HN TAM, TH ATER, SOOUT ecips 
OPer pod hed Lt contains full ond joe mp 
) Satine wiese ofshe 7 A WEST 00cm Up BnSaress 
be Bret them all baal oe. Et gives e full, rerlable ocoum 
Pee tonned ss the MODOOD WAR Ase wort of BisTU 
Y Wm lewetesd 6 A grand tum ty fot agente to make money 








ot! tren slers seat Heete all appllicoe Writeaedes 
fore beoreery ot ee DUSTIN, GILMAN &1u, — 


FREE 10 | AGENT 

BOOh AGENTS. 

An Elegantiy Bound Canvassing Book, 
Por the vest apd cheapest Family Bible ever 
vublished, will be sent free of charge to any 
~ok agent. It contains over FeO One Seri 
ture Iilustrations, aod agents are meoting wi 

) UBpreeetentet success, Ackdress, stating ex- 
perience, ete, and we will show you wha 
agemipare toting, NATIONAL POBLISHIN 
«M)., Phila telphia, Pa 
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.kew Re TO CORR EEPOR EE Te 
L. J. C..-The emiracs bacqne is 


and cio . Read wus ** 
dcr” ter detalied niin of them 


Annie J.—thell jewriry is very appro 

for mourning. Englieh crape ix 

the heaviest, apd most generally used 
for voile. 

M. H. P.—Yea, we purchase on com 


l\mission. The shawls you speak of can 


fines our last gomip with our fair | 
friewds, we have reecived « eos 
budget of Parisian news; which al | 
though offering nothing especially novel, 
whieh we have not already a! 


ti 
t 
i 
t 
E 
: 


articles of the wilette, Among 
of interest were some pract) 
‘ul hinte concerning the se 
troneseau or sorbesile for a 


ul 


[ 


et 
i 


means 
and giving ia 
fashion, nor ceunfi vo 
season, it not be re 
eome of 


to 

all, as @ matter of eourse, 
bridal dreas, which it is anid 
fashionable and desirable to 
inetead of faille or gros grain 
even a slight tint to soften 
warm into life the dead white, euch as 
faintest tnt of pink, teercee or 
color. 

nderskirt should be made with a 


Te 
tit 


fF? 


t 


: 





be purchased from 62.50 and upwards, 
acoording to a The price of 
the other articles will depend entirely 
upon the material and texture. If you 
mention the exact kind you desire, we 
shall be better able to tell. 


Mine K. B.— Did not receive your letter | 


in time to anewer all the questions in 
this inseue—can attend to sume, however. 
1. A Dolman is « louse jacket or mantic, 
with immense sleeves-——open from the 
shoulder—the shapes vary. 2. We do 
not know of any remedy sure to remove 
freckles, but have heard that powdered 
ealtpetre is . Wet the face at night 
and apply powder. 4, 4 ead 5 must 
stand over for our next, 


A Bunecninen.—Dree your little boy 


in the kilt plaited suite mentioned in the 
Roudoir are made by plaiting 
the skirt in te an inch and a half 
wide, all one way. In our next 


Boudotr we shall 
count of how such suite are made. 


give an explicit ao 


| 
| 


= 


difference between “kilt’’ and “knife"’ | 





| 


DEAREST, WEY DIDWT You! 
ay ©. & povenTor 


ne oe working « slipper, bet she dade like 
t ; 


Mhe song @ little melody (hat wouldnt ée: 
She (ried te read « little, thee she piaged with 


the eat, 

And then che commenced « sete—” Dearest, 
Why dia you?" 

Aed' 
wu 

And @atch the epeet un till be dropped be 
bind the hill 


she tore || ep, and (hee tried te beep 


He wae reading & novel, but be didn't Nhe Mas 
Be he took du@e bis Gebing red, thas woulin't 
4 


© 
veep be whistled! to bie dog, then he pul om bis 
t 


at, 
And then commenced a note—" Dearest, Why 
dint you?" 
And = be tore it wp, end then tried te beep 
wl 
Ani wateh the spent un till be dropped be 
bind the hii! 


The sen dropped cet of sight, aad she walked 
ep the lane; 
Me too, quite by chance, of course, come that 
way; 
Bo they met. ond they topped, not « look would 
either deign 
hen be —pothing, and paeght bed she to 


ony 
At leet be look'd ep at ber, aad she look'd ap 
ton 


| drawn down with a 





My heart sank like lead in my bosom. 
I eve bis face now, the handsome 
pained expression, 
eyebrows with the expressive 
b that swelled his breast. 
n vain I tried to shake off the deadly 
foreboding that had seized my svul. 


| vain ! tried to go om with a steady, low 


| 


| 
' 


| 


; 


“ Why 41d't you— Dearest t"'—" Dearest, why | 


dide't you—?" 
a -_ ->_ 


LIFE ON THE LONE CONTINENT. 


UNDER THE -ACACIAS 


and full train, and very decidedly | plaiting is only in the size of the plaite BY CAPTAIN CARBRS, 

a an abund of or t. The | * Kilt plaiting " means having the plaite 

fromt and side wiiths @ very plainly to | all iaid one way, but they are rally We were camped down for the might 
the ; the only fullness con. | from one and a half to two inches wide; | in the midst of a tropical scene, me 
Gmalee' he large double bow pa in | “knife edge" pleating is in small half | acacias and ferns were around and above 
which the back breadths are . Theland quarter inch plaite, “Eeru’’ is ) ue. la featoona of tlowers drooped 
guste consisted of two fA pre ed ‘ A-cru,"’ and is a very pale | earthward. The wattle hung her blooms 
of jase at the back, while the front | shade of buff. Make up the dresses with of gold in the midst of other brilliant 
Sad cite widths were trimmed with puffs | one deep flounce and apron overskirt, | dyes, It was like a grand conservatory; 
and folds of the same arranged diago | and box plaited waist, or French waist. | and, reclining with half closed eyes, one 
mally. Double bows of satin ribbon are | Very happy to anewer your questions could readily fix together a gorgeous 

= 


at intervals down each side where 
the back trimming joins the front. This 
time) ia suggested where real lace 
cannm afforded, since that must al 
stake precedence for such a dress 
such an occasion. 

There can be an overskirt if desired 
Lat it be a deep apron, either square or 
rounded, ending in a wide sash of satin, 
tied under the pouf, formed by slightly 


drawi up the back breadths of the 
underskirt. The waist must be high — so 
at the 


decrees fashion<it may be —_ 
throat or heart-shaped. Tae ves are 

fed from the wrist to the shoukler 
f the crepe lisse ia used for trimming, 
a frill of it falle over the hand, and 
a ruff of the same finishes the throat, 
The veil is of tulle; very long and full, 
simply hemmed. A short fall of it covers 
the face during the ceremony, afterwards 
it te looped hy the bridesmaid. A 
@uster or half wreath of orange blooms 
and jeasamine, drowpi a litde w the 
left shle, keeps the veil in place upon the 
head. A cluster of the same flowers may 
be worn either upon the breast, or ee 
wear the left shoulder, or in the belt. 

Neat upon the list was a black silk, 
which is indeed in theese days a neces 
sity. Let it be of a good quality, re 
membering that in order to reap the ad 
van of such a dress, and they are | 
not a , 10 ie easential to have the silk 
of a fine quality, It issuggested to have 
this dress made with a demi-train, out in 
any of the prevailing modes, and trimmed 
with jet and lace, Hands of jet trim 
ming placed across the front and sides 
are new and stylish, Another @lk of 
some medium tint, one of the many beau 
tiful shades of gray now in vogue, will 
be found useful. We would advise deep 
trimming, combined with silk of a 
slightly deeper shade. There is sug 
gested yet another silk, lighter, more fan 
eifully made, useful for evening wear or 
amall receptions. A street costume in 
eloth, cut in the simple yet elegant atyle 
kreown as the Amazon, accompaniod by | 
a Dolman wrap of the same, will be 
found necessary for street wear aa the | 
season advances; also a suit of vigogue, | 
which is always preferable to delaine or 
any other woolen stuff, unless it be 
camel's-hair or fine cashmere 

Concerning hats and bonnets, one of 
each in all that will be necessary. Let 
them be noted for simplicity of trim 
ming, though the material may be 
should be, in point of faet—of the best 

uality Dark colors are preferable to 
light, and the selection of the tints should 
be directed to their harmonizing with the 
dresses of the troussean One should be 
te wear with the silk euit, the other 
with the cloth and woolen fabrics 
Pormerly, as we can all remember, it 
was the custom to have the bridal bon 
net of white, acoompanied by a white 
veil, rendering the wearer a foous for all 
eyes, aml seaming to announce, “ Here 
te the bride; critictee her ad ishitum.” 
Now, with the advancement of civiliza 
tien and refinement of taste, everything | 
peers | towards conaplonousness is 





| 


Concerning the wraps or cloak for the 
trousseau, which it will be worth while 
to touch upon on acoount of the lateness 
of the 
preach of winter, velvet must, of course, | 

the precedence for 


as it is always a ovstly article, cloth ma 
be advantageously substituted  Mlac 
will be the best to have; and here, let us 


suggestion concerning the retede cham 
bre, or dressing gown. Gray cashmere, 
trimmed with silk of a darker shade and 
black velvet ribbon, or black cashmere, 
trimmed with blue silk-—the matelase, 
whieh so prettily simulates a quilted pat 


tern 

We think these hints very judicious | 
concerning the selection of a moderate 
trousseau, that is, the leading articles, 
since dingerte is not touched upon; and 
trust the fair fancees among our readers 
may be benefited by the perusal 

Among some of the new costumes, we 
noticed a charming one of mik and cash 
The u dress was of the latter, 
y describe it. It was, 
braided in | 
interv: and 
tides | 
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| aelves on the surface of the water 


tnto it 


-  —_ 


MY FIRST WHALE. 


HY CAPTAIN CLEWLIBE 


Whale fishing ia to other kinds of fish. 
ing what elephant hunting is to rabbit 
shooting. It is the most royal sport of 
the seas, full of enterprise and r, 
but also full of golden resulta. 

The sperm whale is a very active fish, 
and it frequently tests ite powers by de 
atroying boats and their crews with both 

ws and flukes, often have | seen our 

mts stove in picoes by the whale, As 
soon as the crew see the danger coming, 
they jump overboard, afterwards : . 
upon the wreck, or take an oar under 
their arm until the other boats oome and 
pick them up. Accidents happen with 
the line getting fast, or taking a man 
overboard and down with it. Altogether 
it in & mont exciting, but frequently dan 
gerous sport; yet it appeared so faaci 
nating a one to those engaged, that I al 
ways felt & great desire go off in the 
boats, so that | could closely view the 
fish, and the killing of him. 

On one coeasion we were cruising in 
the great bay of Albemarl, whon, early 
in the day, we found the ship surrounded 


bouquet, veined and tinted in Nature's 
chotoest tinting. From branch to branch; 
the birds, like animate jewels, dropped 


| or lifted their elegant plumage. 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| 





| 


| 


with cow whales, which areall of a mode. | 


rate size, the boats down were all fast, 
and two spare ones on boar! complete 
fitted. I = i of the captain to let me 
take one, with a crew of vownteers, and 
po A hand. Ile at last consented, but 
told me to take care and not get stove, 
aa tho boats were all engaged, and ooul 
not go after us, As soon as | shouted, 
** Volunteer boat's orew to chase whales,'’ 
there waa a rush at the gangway to get 
into her; however, the number being 
made up, | took off my jacket and shoes, 
and jumped in 

I hantee no boat's orew ever shoved 
of from a ship's side in so much haste 
and confusion; in the first place she was 
nearly swamped under the quarter be 
fore we got the forward tackle unhooked , 
seoomlly, when she did drop astern, neo 
man was in his place, os myself, oc 
eupying my berth in the bow. At last 
all was in trim and off we pulled to a 
few whales which were amusing them 
im 
we went to the nearest whale, and pulled 
up to it, boklly, yetoearefully, until the 
nose of he boat nearly touched it, when 
in T darted both irons with all my force, 
exolaiming, ‘Stern all!’ and stern they 
did quick enough The tish breached 
high out of the water, causing such a 
tremendous plash, that the boat was 
nearly half tilled, and required instant 
bailing out, this was quickly effected 
The whale dtd net, as usual, sound, but 
after the breach, made off; so we peaked 
our oar, 
the loggerhead, to hold on, and off we 
tlew through the bay, towed away at a 
raptd rate, There were not more than 
thirty fathoms of the line out; at last, 
after coursing over a few niiles, it ceased 
ite way, we hauled up alongside, and | 
lanoed it boldly for a few minutes; then 
off again, Sometimes, when hauling up, 
and clause to the fish, it would raine its 
Nukes, and shake them threatening|ly at 
us, then we were obliged to pay out 
more line to get out of the way. 

This game was playing for upwards of 
four hours, and we were all greatly 
fatigued, having neo interval of rest, and 
were beginning to think that we should 
be compelled to cut the line and let all 

\ when the whale cased ite way again 

fe hauled up with desperation on it, and 
I got two fortunate darts of the lance 
It died, and tarned over in a few 
minutes without a struggle, being quite 
tired cut, when all hands in the bent 


| stowsd up aad gave three hearty cheers 


came the towing of the whale to 

the ship, the cutting in alongside (dur 
ing which hordes of ravenous sharks tore 
at the whale's flesh), the drawing of the 
spermaceti from the head, the boiling of 
ve blubber, and the stowing away of 
the oil inte casks, which were then care 
fully put away below, ierse upon tierce; 
until at last the carcass of the whale, 
unloosed from the tackle, was dropped 
astern, surrounded by sharks in such 
numbers that the water seemed t%) be 
alive with them, while crowds of scream. 
ing ace birds hovered about and pecked 
at the dead leviathan—the great mam- 


Geoop Moparts — Education is ve 
mach a question of models. We mould 
characters, 


ly York in search of a fortune. 





| dog's life, ne 


“1 don't like it; it’s mysterious," 
Charlie said, raising up from the turf 
and propping his head with bis hand. 


| inte an unearthly wail. 


oon veraation, 

** We will make up the course of some 
little tributary of the Murray, and keep 
——— together, and six months from 
now, Providence willing, we will sail for 
the States."’ 

“Providence willing,’’ he responded, 
dreamily 

We looked after our horses, examined 
our weapons, sat closer together and 

roposed to catch some little repose. 
ut the night rieted in noises, If there 
was one 
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mouth | 


ing with a more melancholy | 


note than another, that thing, whether | 


} 
| 


bird or beast, led off, ing the upper 
and distinct . Gredually Charlie 
amoked himself to sleep. I waa glad of | 


thia, and tried to follow his example. | 


Midnight found my eyes wide open; hot, 
smarting and still vigilant. Now a 
weird, mournful cry cut through the 
other echoes. Again, after a brief time, 
the clear, short, first note, prolonging 


* Whist !"" I aspirated; ‘' 'tis the di 
soaring through the uther sounds, 
ing his fellow.”’ 

Srhat was it, and now overcome with 
a sudden drowsiness, I leaned against a 
—- tree and dozed, my last tangible 

might being, ‘I wish Charlie had heard 
it, to see if he thought it was the native 


dog. 
Foan't tell long how I had slept, one hour 


in an unconscious state being as a mo- | 


le, and for the space of several seconds | 


| 


ment, and a moment as an hour. I was 
aroused by the sound of a terrible strug- 


f dia not move, believing myself in an 
incubus state, heard the crunching 
growl of sume flerce animal, and other 
gasping, suffocating breathing. Believ 
ing that some animals were engaged in 


| deadly contest [ held my quiet unbroken, 


1 knew to what he referred, but while | 


I was thinking he went on: 

The boys won't like it. It looks 
suspicious, and the boys won't like it.’’ 

“How you look, Charlie; how lugu 
brious your tone,"’ I laughed. ‘ The 
fact in, | didn't want Steve, much leas 
Goff, to know of our proceeding; and you 
forget that they really are not of our 
meons,"’ 

“*L know; but then it is sort of sneak 
ing, and——"’ 

le paused here, and the same shade 
that had played alternately with the 
natural sunlight of his face all day was 
again visible. 

* And—what?"' | prompted, 

lle henitated. 

* You'll laugh, Mic, but I had a mise: 
able dream a night or two ago."’ 

‘Dream, Charlie? Aren't you a bit 
nonsensical ?'' 

**T knew that you would laugh, but it's 
a serious matter to me."’ 

“Laugh? Notl, But let's enume- 
rate the facta of the case. You and I, 
bosom friends and Bohemians, left New 
I know 
nothing of your history, and you of mine. 
As reporters for daily journals we led a 
for remnanta, frag- 
ments and general odds and enda, thus 
obtaining «4 precarious subsistence. 
Here, on this lone and scalloped conti- 
nent, whose circle and circumference re- 


, Charlie! 


, ing like a log; ‘* we are attacked ! 


until my heart leaped into my throat at 
the agonized tone of a human voice. 
“Rouse, Charlie! Seize your arms! 
They will be upon you in a minute !" 
I only understood one phrase, ‘‘ Rouse, 
“Quick !"" I gasped, for he was sleep- 
Down 


among the acacias ! 


He was as nearly bereft of reason as | 


myself, but before we had had time to 
plan -— particular mode of procedure, 
several da 
and commenced the flendiah assault. 
They had thought to tind us sleeping, 
or T, in my confusion, had not had the op- 
portunity to fire a telling shot from my 
rifle. Charlie had not seized hia gun, 
and he had fired but one charge from his 
pistol, when he fell crashing back among 
the shrubs. 


Then there leaped astride his prostrate 


body a wild, panting figure, whose only 
weapon seemed to be the long, thin 
knife that sliced the air so near my face 
once or twice that it smote my nerves 


| like a flash of lightning. 


| Fight then ! 


“Hit out! hit home!’ panted this 
hoarse voice, which I could not recog- 
nize; ‘fight, Mic, till you are dead ! 
It's Goff! robber! fiend! 
take that!" and the blue blade again 
hissed before my eyes, and one of the 
attacking party fell, —_ ae pis- 
tol as he sank down. The ball took 
effect in the prostrate body of Charlie, 
as a low, fainting moan testified. 

Then his fierce, unknown defender 


mains in an eternal pickle, we manage | emitted so long, so flerce a yell that its 
to make a new and adhesive acquaint- | blood-curdling echo hushed the barking, | 


anoe with our walleta and the yellow 
cluat. 


| Balarat commences a series of mysterious, 


I took a turn of the line round | 


unaceountable and undiscoverable rob- 
beries, Searcely a day passes, or night, 
rather, but what some miner, or com 
pany of miners, is driven distracted over 
their losses, Forewarned is forearmed, 
Charlie. You and | have a yearning to 
once more tread our native land, and 
having been moderately successful we 


Now, then, in the wild mines of | 


yelping 
in the bush. He leaped forward among 
the assailants, and | was fain to replace 
my pistol with a knife to prevent 


| shooting him. 


) stant and might 


steal away from the acoursed locality to | 


prospect in new diggings.”’ 

ve Brat the boys, Mie” 

“Got is an enigma. Uproarious, 
talkative, hail fellow with every one; 
half the time feigning inebrnation when 
his heac is as much on the square as 
yours, Take a mountebank along and 
expect to safely and privately pursue our 
business? Tmiposmble ! 
his droll, wild songs and 
kept the crowds around our cabin,”’ 

But, Steve ?"" 

“Gad, Steve! 
ble as an owl, 


Taciturn and unreada 
Why | have had the 


You know how | 
pantomimes | 


_ body, “how came you here? 


most galling suspicions connected with | 


him. Tlin moving is like that of a pan 
ther, his breathing is always suppressed, 


| By Jove! he is the greatest human puz- 


ele that | ever undertook to solve. 
* Mic,"’ and Charlie came up squarely 
upon his elbow, ‘Tallow Steve is unpre- 
macnsing in manner; but now, you 


| Geom, I trust him just like a brother. 


{ 
j 


I've told him my whole history from first 
to last-—more than I ever told you.” 

Not about the money—the dust in 
your bootlegs and belt and wristbands ?"’ 

“Not about yours, Mic-—not about 
yours—but 1 trusted him, and if any- 
thing happens to me, he will get my 
effecta to Alice—my wife!’ 

“Your wife!” vouiferated, givin 
such a start that I stabbed my mosh with 
@ thorn growing on a shrub near by until 
the blood trickled from the wound. 
“You are going stark, staring mad! 
First, in betraying the secret of your 
geld, and, secondly, in declaring your- 
self married. Why you are but a boy 
yet. 

* Twenty-three six months ayo,” 
he, with affeotd dignity. 

“Yes, | know; but it is sv odd that 
you never told me! = Am I such an ogre?" 

“Only you do give things such ludic- 
rous turna, and | 
sy 7 with me in this.”’ 

“1 do; but I think that you were rash 
in binding a young girl down like this 
and leaving her."’ 

“lL know; but bear me out, Mic. She 
was poorand friendless. Simply as Alice 


sand 


It was hand to hand and foot to foot. 
The ery, “Tis Goff!" had been an in- 
revelation to me, and 
although | was dripping from more than 
one wound [ echoed his yell, and as there 
were originally but five of the outlaws, 
and m Raving the first telling shot, we 
beat » Brn three others, while. the re 
maining one sought safety in flight. 

Huddled down closely, watching for 
any movement in the bodies before us, 
listening for an approaching foe, our se 
rious wounds hastily bound up with our 
handkerchiefs, we waited for the morn- 
ing to look down upon that lone world, 

‘Steve, for God's sake!’ 1 exclaimed 
iu the first faint uplighting of the east, 
as we bent over Charlie's inanimate 
Tlow did 
you know’ What does it all mean?” 

“You stole sway, but you were 
watched. I took measures to overhear 
yours and Charlie's confidential plan to 
cross this tract of bush country to pros 
pe My businers in the States had 
wen that of a detective, and some time 


“ I set out investigating the matter of 
th 


| upon your scent, while the 


ese mysterious robberies, 1 soon came 
to the conclusion that the villain was 
among us. I then began to look closer, 
Some trifling circumstances threw sus- 
pane upon Goff. I watched, I proved 
rim, to sees I kept about my work, 
but overheard their plan as soon as your 
alwence had become known, They did 
net know your route, but he put that 
fierce bloodhound of his—that animal 
whom every one but himself hated— 
followed his 
call. Before nightfall I had had my 
mare tethered in an out of the way place, 
and I, too, on another track, followed 
the ery of the bloodthirsty brute. You 
know my mare, Mic; sbe cut him off, and 
I grappled him close where you lay. 
thought to kill him with the first thrust, 
planning then to spring on our horses 


| and dash back on another course, but the 


| reckoned. 


thought you might not 


| Starting up to his elbow. 


Blake she would be too proud to receive | 
support from me; as Alice Blen she could | 


ret object. 
** 1] understand all but that 
make a confidant of Steve." 
** It was my dream.”’ 
“Am I then unworthy?’ I asked, with 


feelings. 
“Oh, Mie! no; but you were in the 
dream.”’ 


you should 


than 


! 


} 
| 
| 


| 
, 
| 
| 
| 


was a worthier foe than I 

He fought like a jungle tiger, 
and so they came upon us. And,” 
spurning the robbers’ bodies with his 
foot, ** Goff has escaped,’ 

**Alice"” called Charlie, sudden! 

“Steve will 
care for you. Yes, Alice.” 

** Poor Charlie !"’ exclaimed the bloody 
and begrimed miner, dropping on his 
knee and lifting Charlie's to his 
breast; ‘1 loved him like a brother, and 


creature 


rk forms leaped from the ferns | 





| name, on receipt of fitty cents, 





and sawing reptiles and beasts | 


| cett has been lightly rubbed. 


| cers is very rapid, and very agreeable, and no 


| novelists,” 


j 
| 


| 


| at present in the United States Navy,’ but ina 
| couple of months or so, when Congress reas 


| port of the Navy I 


-{ 


' 
| 
| 


0} ates 








ae it ls the intention te make this Deport 
ment an sttiractive featere to aii cur readers. io | 
widitios te important and particelar iniormation 
for Subscribers, Coetributors, and others, it wil! | 
necessarily contain many novel, instructive and 


. fally diseuseed in anewer to 


entertaining t 
otes aad Qeeries contained in 


the numerous 

oer general c 5 

Se Ail commenications must be addressed 

te KR. J. © Wateen, Editter and Proprietor 

Satrvapay Evasive Poser, Ne. T27 Water 
Street, Philadelphia. 
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to ome address for €30 00, and an additional copy 


ruen to any one remitting (het amount at one | 


time 

Kemitrances —To prevent loss of money sent 
by mail, remittances should be made. if possible, 
in P.O. Orders, or in Drafts and Checks, paya 
bie to the order of the proprietor. 

Poertaes to any part of the United States is 
only twenty cents s year, or Ove cents s quarter, 

Tey at the office of delivery. Subscribers in 
fr tish America must remit twenty cents in ad- 
dition to the subscriptica te prepay the Ameri. 
can e 

Pantina are cautioned not to pay Subscrip- 
toms to Agents without receiving therefor « 
certified receipt, signed with the proprietor's 
sutographic sienature 
5 ordering, the name and P. 0). address 
be clearly written. When « change of 
direction te desired, the former as well a@ the 
present address must be given. 
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rules of the P.O. Department, Manuscripts in- 
tended for publication in periodicals are subject 
to letter rates. Ineufficiently stamped . 
will not be taken out of the P.O. by us. Re. 

od MSS. will not be returned, enless b: 
special request, with sufficient stamps ene 
to prepay postage. 
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en's 


Won Him, My Burglar, Madam Delare 
low 


Sermon. In Disguise; or, A Hidden Foe. 
to Pay the Rent 


TO GENERAL CORRESPONDENTS. 

Naw —Wethank you for your contribution 
toward our “ Sphing 
happy to ure as we find ocearion to dose. All 
contributions to this department are received 
with pleasure 

i. L.—If you return a ring toa gentleman 
whore attentions you are desirous of dectining, 
and he refuses to take it back, you had better 
put it im an envelope and cond it to him by 
mail 

I) R. A.—The family name of Queen Victoria 
is Ciuelph. She it the daughter of the Dake of 
Kent, neice of William IV. and grand«laughter 
of George LIL, Her family consists of four sone 
and five daughters; all living. 

Mavo. Temris.—We can suggest no other 
plan than for you to tell the young lady just 
what re have told at and we have nv doubt she 
will gladly consent to your wish. There can be 
not the slightest impropriety in the reqeeet, so 
far as we can see 

W. W. h.— It ts a diffiew!t matter for us to ad 
viee you on, bul we may suggest as a suitable 
en mn to @ gentioman gving to be married, a 

andeome dressing-gown, a smoking cap, (if the 
wife.that.ietobe will let bim smoke.) a set of 
handkerchiefs, embroidered with his initials, or 
a dressing case. 

Parri.—Yesr, we can get for you (he song you 
2. The following 
are some of the fraite of the West India Is. 
lands: oranges, lemons, citrons, shaddocks, 
pomegranates, pineapples, tamarinds, bananas, 
pawpaws, guavas, mammeesr, alligator or avo 
cade pears, ete. 3. Ask the question ef your 
medical man. 

CanvbipaTe.—Cadets are appointed to the 
Military Academy at Weet Point every year by 
the President of the United States and members 
of Congress as vacancies occur. The pay is 
& year, and one ration per diem, about sufficient 
to pay for board and clothes, Uniess, however, 
you have very influential friends, we cannot hold 
out mach hope to you of being able to secure 
euch ap appointment. 

H, W. H.—The great secret of happiness in 
married life is made up of a myriad little acts 
of compliance and surrenders on both sides. 
Matrimony is an enormous compromise. Perfect 
courtesy, an incessant guard upon the temper, 
that irritability shall not become a habit—these 
are amulets that will banish the evil spirits, and 
aaep Ge home serene. And the touchstone to 
enable people to live thus is a sincere, deep and 
fond love for each other, 

Netiin—A new way of preserving autemn 
leaves is af follows: Iron them fresh with a 
Warm (not bet) iron, on which a little sperma 
This method pre 
ives ita 


Reerectrcity Dec tinen.—In Store. Who | 





serves perfectly their lovely tints, and 


‘column, which we will be | 


| 





| of four or five eggs. 





| lady, tt Is, except in 





waxy gloss which no other one secures, The pro 
lady who has ever tried the old tedious and un 
certain oy of pressing will ever again resort 
to it afer once trying this new and better | 
way | 

Lavuna.—It would be quite out of the ques. | 
tien for us to come with your wish and give 
you the names of the twelve greatest heroes, trai | 
tors, poets and novelists, “and the two greatest 
heroines, female traitors, poetesses and female | 

Opinions on who were the greatest | 

heroes, poets, ete, either male or female, differ 
very consicerably ; and it would be presumpiu. | 
ous for us to decide arbitrarily such a question. | 
If you had asked us to mention, “the names of 
some of the greatest heroes, ete.,”’ it would have | 
been a comparatively cary matter | 

WwW. J. W., Jn.—There i# no getting over fig 
ures, you know, and so you can tell your friend 
that he |* wrong in his statement regarding the 
comparative number of persons livingin a dwell 
ing in New York city and Philadephia. The 
last census demonstrated the fact that Philadel 
hia had about as many dwelling houses as | 
New York and Brooklyn combined, although 
these cities have nearly twice the population of 
Philadeiphia. In New York, according to the 
census, there are fifteen persons te a dwelling ; 
in Brooklyn, neariy nine, and in Philadelphia 
six 

F. A. ¥.—Ves, it would, indeed, be an exce!- 
lent thing if in addition to, and along with the 
ordinary course of school instruction, the chiki 
ren, even of the rich, were always to be taught 
some real trade, some kind of handicraf, by 
which, should other things fail, they might at 
least secure themeelves from want. The muore 
things a man or woman can do, the more gates 
are open for them when they come to the hard 
places of life. And if the necessity never | 
chances, it till broadens the mind and enlarges 
the sphere of our sympathies to understand 
asmuch as may be of the world’s work and 
wayr. 

Witten Anson.—Iit is impossible to tell you 
at this time exactly ‘how many men there are 


et full statistics from the re 

2% California is, | 
60 faras at present x“ the greatest 
geld producing State, although, of course, the 
supply of gold from that regton has decreased 
of late years very considerably, though by no | 
meantexhausted. 3. Weare sorry to say that | 


sembles, we shall 
partment. 
bown, as 


| @ great deal of the MSS sent in to us requires | 


| one ounce common glue aad one 


| 
| 


1 would have saved his life with my own. | 


= will never know how much I loved 
im. ” 
** Yea, Steve,"’ murmured the wounded 


man; *‘ yea, 1 do; but Alice! you have— | 


began to heave convulsively, 
breath palpitated. an KO 
could and Steve 


her 
is 

his 

he 


| 
| 
' 


| dow-sill. 


| 


@rrection at our hands before it i* sultable for 
publication. 

Y. A. M.—* Please tell me how to remove the 
green from off the bricks in our yard, and aleo 
what are the ingredients used to give the bricks | 
a red color.” To remove the green pour on boil. | 
ing Water, in which any kind of vegetables (not 

reary) have been boiled. Do this for a few , 
times and the green will disappear. To give the 
bricks the desired red color, make a solation of 


lion of water, 
and while bot put in a piece of alum the tite of 
an egg, halfa pound of Venetian red and one 
= of Spanish brown. Try @ little on a brick 
ret of all, and let it dry; add color to it if too 
light—water, if Wo dark 
Keaver.—Joan of Are was born about the 
year 1410 or 1411, in the little hamiet of Dom 
remy, near the Meuse. and about three leaguer 
south of Vancouleurs, on the borders of Cham- 
ne. She was burnt at the stake, May 5), 
43), in the market place of Roven ; but whether 
her death is to be attributed to the un- 
diane, who sold the Maid of Orleans; the 


glish, who itted her execution ; the French, | 
of Unat pe y who brought it about and perpe- 
trated ft; or the French of the | 


e@ shie, 
who made so few efforts te geasne bee, to whom 
they owed their liberation and their national 
existence, is & matter about which bistorians 
disagree. 

A. G. (Lewisharg.)—For an Aolian harp, | 
make of very thin, soft wood, a box five inches 
deep, seven wide, and of the le of your win- 

Across the top, near end, glue a 
of wood half an inch - rter 
Ineert 


| he does not know what 


| where his boots and brains win one. 














think you would be justified im comrulting the 
dictates of your own mind and heart. 

«(. F. S.—Sinee you are no better off now than 
you Were three years ago, when you proposed te 
the young lady, and there is even less proe 
now than there was then of your es soon Ina 
pesition te pee your thinking of fulfilling 
your engagement, it is your duty es an honor 
able man to release her from it at once. You 
have bo right to be going on, as you are now, 
up the form of an gement which 

1 bly net fur many years be able te 
ift. It te enjust and creel toward the lady, 
and af we have said, goo should at once tell her 

tuated and what very poor 









exactly how you are & 
prospect you bave of tage im business 
fumiciently te warrant your aeking her to be 


your wife. 2 The volame you speak of is, we 
regret to say, out of print. 

M. F.S.—If you have the slightest reason te 
believe that the excuses which your lover makes 
for not fulfill his engagement are mere sub. 
terfuges, and that while bis love for you is not 
what it wee, he hesitates about breaking off the 
engagement for fear of hurting your in 
surely you do not require us totell you w 

our course should be under such circum > 

@are sure you sre s young lady of too much 
good sense, not to say spirit, to wish to marry & 
man who does not love you, and it would be bet. 
ter for you even to allow your heart to be broken 
than dosuch an unholy thing a# force & man 
imto ® marriage ny bie will, But we don't 
believe that your rt will be broken by follow. 
ing out our advice, which is to tell him frank! 
that you see be has lost his love for you, « 
that you, therefore, release him from ali further 
obligations to (ulfl the engagement. 

w.M. (Penesae. )—The following # an 
excellent recipe for making elderberry wine: 
The berries should be gathered ripe and dry, 
picked, bruised with the hands and then 
strained. Set the liquor by in glased earthen 
vessels for twelve hours to settie; put to every 
pint of juice @ pint and half of water, and to 
every gallon of thie liquor three pounds of good 
moist tugar; set in a kettle over the fre, and 
when it is ready to boll clarify it with the whites 
Let it boil one hour, and 
wher it ie a poet cold, work It with strong ale 
yeast, and ‘urn it, Alling up the vessel from 
Lime to time with the same liquor, saved on pur- 
pote, as it sinks from working. In a month's 
time, if the vessel holds about eight gallons, it 
will be fine and fit to bottle. We hope that this 
information will be of service, though we do not 
know bow you have been making yours. 

H. B. (Pittsburgh.)—Seventeen, in our opin- 
jon, is entirely too immature an age for s young 
man to marry. Even in the case of a young 
uliar cases, much too 
young A man should be from twenty-two to 
twenty.foar before marrying, and a woman ef 
least twenty. Bat in the case of » young 
man cepecially, at seventeen neither the body 
nor the mind ie matured, Of course young men 
at seventeen often think they are very wise, but 
that i* only « proof of their want of wisdom, At 
seventeen boyish attachments are very common, 
which manhood sometimes confirms, but too 
often ts ashamed of. The physical frame, too, is 
just in the process of maturing, and its vigor is 
apt to be seriously and permanently injured by 
marriage. (nr advice to you, therefore, is to 
put off matters for at least four years. As for 
ong engagements, we are decidedly opposed 
to them, as we have more than once already 
said 

Zeno.—You bave asked us some questions 
which no one can anewer, Among them, “Who 
was the man in the Iron Mark 2 This is a mat 
ter which hase never been definitely settied to 
thie day, though there have been various at. 
tempts at answering it. 2. Neither can we tell 

ou how many women have ever been hung in 
he United States.” The one in particular to 
whom you allude, however, was net hang, 
though she richly deserved it. 3. aye you 
eannot read the daily papers, or you could not 
ask * What wae done with Marsha! Basaine*t’ 
The new omy have been full for the past 
month wit he details of hie escape from the 
island on which he wasconfined. 4. We thank 
you for the enigmas and other contributions to 
“Our Own Sphinx,” which you so kindly en. 
closed. 

J.Mc¥.—We r= { sympathise with you in the 
indignation you feel toward the individual who 
has cau you so much troudle and annoyance 
by prying into your domestic affaires, and would 

vise you to takethe bull by the horns, and tell 
him plainly to his face to mind his own business. 
It is rather rude treatment, but such persons 
have no very fine feelings about them, and re. 

ulre severe and caustic treatment to teach 
them what is right. There is a great deal of 
this Paul Pry spirit in the human heart, this 
wonderful inguiritiveness in regard to the per- 
sonal and private affairs of friends and neigh. 
bors. This spirit makes more mischief in the 
community than almost any other cause, and 
creates more malice, envy and jealousy than can 
be overcome in a century. If every person would 
only mind his own business there would not be 
half the trouble in the world that there is at 
present 


Unnarry.—The reason why your love affair 
came to such an unfortunate ending is that you 
are too young yet to know really what kind of a 
wife you want. Don't be in a hurry about the 
matter, and don't imagine that any disappoint 
ment in love which takes piece before you are 
twenty-one years old will be of any serious 
damage to you. The truth ts that before a man 
is twenty-two or twenty-three, atthe earliest, 

he wants himself. The 


more of a man you become, and the more manli- 
ness you become capable of exhibiting in your 
association with women, the better wife you wili 
be able to obtain. What women most admire in 
men is gallantry—not the gallantry of fops, but 
boldness, courage, devotion and refined civility 
A man's bearing wines ten superior women 
If a man 
stands before a woman with respect for himeeif 
and fearlessness of her, hie suit is half won. The 
reset may safely be left tothe parties most inter 
ested, Siaechen, never be afraid of a womar 
Women are the most harmicss and agreeable 
creatures in the world to a man who shows that 
he has got a man's soul in him. 


Josern.—You say that the young lady to 
whom you have been paying your devotions her 
refused you, but told you to look upon her on! 
ara ouster, and yet seems pleased to go Wit 
you to places of amusement. Youask “* Don't 
you think she regards me with rather more than 
sisterly affection, and should I ask ber again 7” 
What a faint-hearted lover you are, to be sure, 
and how do you ever expect to win a fair lady? 
Did you ever go out fishing? If you did, you 
know how foolish it is to attempt to draw your 
fish in too suddenly, even after you bave 
hooked it. Of course, it may be as she says, and 
she may really regard you with only a sisterly 
affection and nothing more; but you would be 
foolish to take that one rejection as a proof of it. 
We have heard of plenty of instances where 
men have been rejected half a dozen times, and 
then been accepted after all. We suspect 
that an unwise precipitancy was the cause of 
your failure in this instance, and that the lady 
Was not so unwilling to have you, as to have you 
just then. So don't be discouraged; it will be 
time enough for you, when you have had your 
third refusal, to hang your harp on the willow 


MISCELLAN EOUS.—E. R.—The course of 
true love rarely runs in smooth currents, You 
must be patient, and all may come out right in 
the end. J. M. W.— Your penmanship and com- 
position are well fitted for the position to 
which you aspire. Ek. W.—Give the lady the 
inside of the walk when you offer your arm, but 


| ifaturn inthe street brings her on the outside 


it does not matter 
Mins 


Hanny I.—Just say to ker 
~may I have the pleasure of your 
at euch or such an entertainment. 





es ng 
|B "Phe area of the city of New York '* 


about 22 square miles or 1406 acres. T. A. P.— 
The distance in Philadelphia from the Dela 
ware to the Schuylkill, on Market street, '* 
11,980 feet 5 inches. J. B.—A person should 
possess avery good education to fs upon the 
rtage. De you think yourself qualified in this 
respect? G.K We cannot advise you. The 
nature and value of presents de entirely on 


| the social position and means of the donor. 


B.—You may safely conclude that he has 
changed his mind, and you had better st ence 
dismiss him from your thoughts, Exquikes, 
(Capitol City).—Anything will do, a flower or ® 
ak it Reed not cost ae - 

e should say “no,” decidedly. BR. M. W.—! 
b d it ts the gentleman * 
r. Anpent Love — 





< Rg corr 
place to write the Bret lette 
A boy of fourteen has po business to think of 
such a thing as love. What is the world coming 
to! H. E. 
would persist in obtrud! 

they are evidently enwe 

are doieg very Wrong in’ 































